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NEW YORK BANKING LAWS 


Ee SPORTING to the Legislature, 

recently, on savings banks and 
trust companies, Supt. Cueney, of the 
Banking Department of the State of 
New York, 


tions: 


makes these recommenda- 
“In connection with irregularities re- 
cently discovered by the Banking De- 
partment, which resulted in the closing 
of certain financial institutions by order 
of the Superintendent of Banks, it has 
been found necessary to prepare 
amendments to the Banking Law and 
present them to you for your action. 
These amendments are herein outlined. 
“T recommend an amendment to sec- 
tion 21 of the Banking Law, relative to 
the reports which are required to be 
made to the Banking Department by 
the officers of our financial institutions. 
The amendment suggested makes no 
material change in the requirements of 
this section, but simply remedies certain 
ambiguities of expression and makes 
the provisions of the statute clear and 
definite. Under the language of the 
statute as it has heretofore existed the 
office of the district attorney of the 
county of New York found consider- 
able difficulty in framing indictments 
for perjury and in conducting prosecu- 
tions of bank officials for verifying 
false or deceptive reports. The present 
amendment has been drawn as the re- 
sult of a conference between represen- 
tatives of the district attorney's office 
and the Superintendent of Banks. 
“Subdivision 7 of section 27 of the 


1 


Banking Law has heretofore only ap- 
plied to banks, and provides that no 
officer, director, clerk or agent of such 
bank shall borrow from the bank with 
which he is connected without the con- 
sent and approval of a majority of the 
board of directors. This law has been 
evaded by not making the loans directly 
to an officer or director, but to 
small private corporation practically 
owned or controlled by such officer or 
director. 
the provisions of this subdivision be ex- 
tended so as to apply to the officers, 
directors, clerks or agents of all insti- 


some 


I therefore recommend that 


tutions subject to the provisions of the 
Banking Law, and further extending 
the prohibition so that a loan to a cor- 
poration owned or controlled by an 
officer, director, clerk or agent of a 
financial institution shall be considered 
as a loan to such officer, director, clerk 
or agent. 

“Section 42 of the Banking Law 
provides for monthly meetings of di- 
rectors or trustees and requires reports 
to them of the loans and discounts made 
since their previous meeting. I recom- 
mend that this requirement be made to 
addition to loans and 
other advances overdrafts 


include in dis- 


counts and 
so that officers and individuals may not 
overdraw their accounts or receive ad- 
vances without the same being reported 
to the board of directors or trustees. 


“T recommend that sections 137 and 
140 of the Banking Law be 
in order to perfect the statute and call 


amended 
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to the attention of the trustees of sav- 
ings banks the responsibility of their 
trusteeship. The office of trustee of a 
savings bank is practically a life office, 
and until a comparatively recent period 
even a preliminary oath of office was not 
required. When present section 137 
was amended in 1908 so as to provide 
for a preliminary oath of office as a 
qualification it was only made applica- 
ble to trustees thereafter elected or ap- 
pointed, and was not made generally 
applicable. Recent disclosures have 
warranted my recommending the inser- 
tion in our savings bank law of the 
following: 


““In January of each year every 
trustee of such corporation shall take 
and subscribe an oath that during the 
preceding calendar year he has, so far 
as devolved upon him, diligently and 
honestly administered the affairs of 
such corporation, and that he has not 
knowingly violated, nor willingly per- 
mitted to be violated, any of the pro- 
visions of the law applicable to such 
corporation. Such oath shall be certi- 
fied by the officer before whom it is 
taken, and shall be transmitted to the 
Superintendent of Banks and filed and 
preserved in his office.’ 


“IT recommend such amendments to 
our penal law as are herein outlined: 


“Section 290 of that law should be 
amended to correspond to the proposed 
amendment to section 42 of the Bank- 
ing Law. The reasons for making 
these sections of the law applicable to 
other advances than discounts or loans, 
technically defined, including  over- 
drafts, have already been given. 

“Another amendment to the same sec- 
tion is of similar character and covers 
loans of securities as well as loans of 
funds. 
gested by recent investigations in con- 
nection with closed institutions in New 
York city. 


“The last amendment to section 290 


This amendment is also sug- 
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of the penal law is taken almost verba- 
tim from the National Banking Act. 
It has been found of great service here- 
tofore in prosecuting criminal offenders 
against that act. Some slight adapta- 
tion of the language used in the na- 
tional banking law was necessary, and 
it was only made to apply to acts not 
otherwise punishable under the provi- 
sions of the penal law, in order that 
advantage might not be taken of it to 
reduce in some cases the degree of pun- 
ishment of the crime. 

“The proposed amendments to section 
297 of the penal law which I wish to 
recommend are the result of conference 
between the Superintendent of Banks 
and a representative of the office of the 
district attorney of the county of New 
York. By the insertion of the words 
‘or trustees’ this sectfon is made ap- 
plicable to the trustees of savings banks, 
as well as to the directors of other 
moneyed corporations. As a matter of 
practice it has moreover been found 
difficult whenever a director of a mon- 
eyed corporation omitted to perform 
some duty incumbent upon him to prove 
that he wilfully omitted to perform 
that duty. It therefore seems advisa- 
ble to supplement this language by the 
insertion of the words ‘or culpably 
neglects,’ and I believe that these addi- 
tional words will admit of more exact 
definition and stricter legal proof be- 
fore a trial jury. 

“Bills embodying these amendments 
have already been introduced and have 
been referred to the proper committees. 
I trust that they will have your careful 
consideration, believing that their en- 
actment into law wiil further safe- 
guard our financial institutions and 
effectively supplement the work of this 
Department.” 

While, of course, there is generally 
criticism of the Banking Department 
whenever a bank fails, perhaps if all 
the circumstances were understood this 
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criticism might be modified very ma- 
terially in most cases. 

Superintendent CHENEY makes few 
recommendations, indicating that the 
present banking law of the State is con- 
sidered ample for the protection of the 
banks and the public. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


HEN the Executive Council of the 
American 
convenes at Nashville in May for the 


Bankers’ Association 


spring session, matters of interest will 
no doubt come up for discussion. The 
time and place for holding the next 
annual convention will be fixed and 
plans outlined for carrying on the sum- 
mer’s work, 

Although the association has grown 
largely in recent years, it does not yet 
include one-half of the banks in the 
country. 
the practical work being done by the 
various sections should, it would seem, 
be a sufficiently strong inducement for 
a larger proportion of the banks to 
become members. 

As the association grows in member- 
ship and influence its activities naturally 
While this tendency 
will upon the whole be beneficial, it is 
nevertheless fraught with considerable 
danger. 


tend to broaden. 


In the past, or until qute recently at 
least, the association has refrained from 
entering into any business on its own 
account, particularly such as might en- 
croach upon the business of its mem- 
bers or of those who have contributed 
to the organization’s growth and suc- 
cess. It will be remembered that for 
years attempts were made to have the 
association organize a fidelity company 
to handle the bonds of bank employees, 
but this attempt failed because it was 
considered that for the association to 
enter upon this business would be for- 


The protective feature and. 


eign to its purposes and was further 
objectionable in that it would be com- 
peting with its own members. 

Lately the association has gradually 
entered the publishing field, issuing a 
monthly magazine which is sent to mem- 
bers without any charge other than the 
membership fee. The same magazine 
also provides intellectual food for the 
members of the American Institute of 
Banking, an organization of bank 
clerks allied with the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. It is said that it is 
the ambition of the association also to 
publish a bankers’ directory, competing 
with several such publications already 
in the field. 

No valid ground of objection exists to 
the publication by the association of a 
monthly bulletin, confined to a report of 
the routine proceedings and transactions 
of the association and of the executive 
council. But there are, in our judg- 
ment, grave objections to the issue by 
the association of any periodical or 
book that comes into competition with 
the existing banking and financial pub- 
lications. That the Journal of the 
American Bankers’ Association is al- 
ready encroaching on the business of 
these publications can hardly be ques- 
tioned by anyone who considers the 
matter carefully. We do not believe a 
policy of this character can prove other 
than harmful to the best interests of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

The publishers of the various bank- 
ing and financial journals have invested 
their own capital in their business, and 
while they ask no favors, they do object 
most strongly to being compelled to 
compete with a subsidized publication, 
issued by an organization largely built 
up by the publicity received from these 
same journals. 

As far as the members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking are concerned, 
they would certainly fare better by sub- 
scribing for almost any of the regular 
publications than to depend for their 
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information upon a magazine that is 
virtually an organ of the association. 
There could, of course, be no objection 
to the Bulletin printing such routine 
matters pertaining to the Institute as 
might be of general interest. 

The banking and financial periodicals 
of the United States are, as a rule, able 
They 
have given almost unlimited space to 
the proceedings of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association and have been a strong 
factor in its success. They have also 
helped very materially in enhancing the 
fame and reputation of several of the 
gentlemen officially connected with the 
association from time to time—a fact 


and self-respecting publications. 


which most of these gentlemen fully 
recognize. The publishers of these 
journals may be expected to enter an 
emphatic and effective protest against 
a policy that would make it necessary 
for them to compete with a publication 
subsidized by the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN 
MEXICO 


URING the recent discussion of 

affairs in Mexico reference has 

been made to the amount of American 
capital invested in that country. 

The commonly-accepted estimate of 
$1,500,000,000 as representing such in- 
vestments probably far exceeds the ac- 
tual figures. As against this high total, 
we have heard a former Mexican 
banker express the belief that less than 
$100,000,000 would come nearer the 
truth. 

Of course, American capital has done 
much in railway building in Mexico, 
but lately the Mexican Government has 
bought a majority interest in the securi- 
ties of some of the principal roads, thus 
reducing the private holdings. Amer- 
icans are in the mines and haciendas to 
a considerable extent also, as well as in 


They make 


enterprises of other kinds. 


quite a respectable showing in the mer- 
cantile establishments of Mexico City, 
but seem to be only moderately repre- 
sented in banking. 

Perhaps one reason why American 
investments in Mexico are put at such 
a high figure is because of the practice 
of forming corporations here with a 
capital running into the millions, al- 
though the actual capital employed in 
Mexico or elsewhere may be very small. 


FEDERAL CORPORATION TAX 
UPHELD 


O* March 13 the United States Su- 

preme Court rendered a decision 
sustaining the Federal law imposing a 
tax of one per cent. per annum on tie 
net earnings of corporations in excess 
of $5,000. 

The decision, from a Treasury stand- 
point at least, is favorably regarded, 
since it means that the Government will 
have a revenue of from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 annually which it would 
not have had if the decision had been 
the other way. 

When the law was enacted as a part 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, it was fully 
discussed in these pages. In view of 
the court’s decision, of course nothing 
remains for the corporations but to ac- 
cept the law and conform to its pro- 
visions. 


STATE GUARANTY OF DEPOSITS 


EPORTS from Oklahoma indicate 
that many of the State banks are 
going into the national system to escape 
the tax levied on them to meet losses 
caused by the failures of other State 
banks. 
At first the deposit-guaranty law 
threatened serious results for the na- 
institutions 


tional banks, for 


changed from the Federal to the State 


many 
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system, because of the evident popu- 
larity of the guaranty feature in at- 
tracting deposits. In fact, the deposits 
of the State banks did enormously in- 
crease, while the deposits in the na- 
tional banks were practically stationary. 
But the State banks have found out 
that this popularity of the guaranty law 
must be paid for, and now, it is re- 
ported, many of them are going into the 
national system to escape the tax im- 
posed upon them under this law. 
Several States have recently adopted 
a deposit-insurance law, and the idea 
is being agitated in a number of others. 
Whatever may be the merits or de- 
merits of such a law, it would seem wise 
to make haste slowly in the matter. 
With the experience of States where 
the law is already in force as a guide, 
wiser action may be taken. This ex- 
perience is as yet too limited to be 
conclusive. It can not truthfully be 
said that deposit insurance has “made 
good,” nor can it be said that it has 
failed. Time and a further test will 
establish its efficacy or prove its use- 


lessness. 


EXPORTING FINANCIAL EXPERTS 


DVICES from Washington recently 
stated that five American financial! 
experts were to be sent to Persia to assist 
the Persian Finance Minister in reor- 
ganizing the finances of the Empire, 
and that W. MorGan Suvster, who 
has had experience in the Government 
service of the United States, chiefly in 
Cuba and the Philippines, has been ap- 
pointed Treasurer-General of Persia. 
The appointment is, of course, a high 
tribute to Mr. Suvster’s ability as a 
financial expert and at the same time a 
compliment to this country. 

We should have been better pleased, 
however, had the Shah taken over our 
Monetary Commission in a body. Prob- 
ably they might have been better spared 
than the gentlemen who have been se- 


lected. They already possess a self- 
conferred certificate from Congress as 
financial experts. With two or three 
honorable exceptions, no one had ever 
suspected them of being financial ex- 
perts until they were placed on the 
Monetary Commission. 

The United States should be an ex- 
cellent training-ground for the student 
of finance. Here are numerous institu- 
tions of learning, many of them spe- 
cially equipped for supplying financial 
There is much _ financial 
literature, current and otherwise. Our 


instruction. 


banks are unsurpassed in numbers and 
in the aggregate of their resources they 
make a very respectable showing. The 
various States offer an exceptional op- 
portunity of studying and comparing a 
variety of fiscal systems. We have ten 
or a dozen kinds of money in circula- 
tion. We have tried silver and green- 
backs and still retain both in our cur- 
rency. Moreover, the American stu- 
dent of finance can observe, on the 
ground, how a bad system works. He 
knows the things to avoid. We do not 
suppose any financial expert going 
abroad would recommend the patent de- 
fects of our banking system or of our 
Treasury arrangements for adoption by 
any foreign government. 

Notwithstanding these defects, which 
are now realized and in process of cor- 
rection, the banking and financial sys- 
tems of the United States contain many 
excellent features. The collection and 
handling of the vast sums by the State 
and Federal governments with com- 
paratively little loss must challenge the 
admiration of all fiscal students. 

While the Persian Government is to 
be congratulated on securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Suvustrer and those who 
will be associated with him, it may be 
doubted whether the services of these 
gentlemen can well be spared. Al- 
though the United States in recent years 
has had but little use for financial ex- 


perts, preferring to be guided by those 
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who had the least knowledge, faint 
signs may be discerned of a change in 
Should the country decide 
to listen to the counsels of those who 


this policy. 


have understanding of such matters, we 
shall have plenty of work to be done 
by the financial experts, and will hardly 
have a surplus of them for export for 
some time to come. 


GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES 


AST month there appeared in the 
Trust Companies Department of 
the MaGazINE some very interesting 
statistics, compiled by Mr. Cray Her- 
RIcK, regarding the growth of trust 
companies in the United States. From 
1900 to 1910 it appears that the trust 
companies reported a gain of 199 per 
cent. in individual deposits, against 115 
per cent. for State banks, 66 per cent. 
for savings banks and 103 per cent. 
In numbers the 
Trust 
companies, 276; State banks, 178; sav- 
ings banks, 75; national banks, 91. 
While this shows that in the past ten 
years the trust companies grew faster 
than any other class of banks, it can 
not be safely inferred from this that 
any such rate of growth will continue. 
The “long-felt want” which the trust 
company is supposed to fulfill may be 
pretty well supplied by this time. If 
we examine the actual increase in num- 


for the national banks. 


percentages of increase were: 


bers, the growth of the trust companies 
appears less formidable than when re- 
Thus, the 
number of trust companies increased 
by 801 from 1900 to 1910, and the na- 
tional banks gained 3,413. So with the 
actual gain in deposits—$2,045,000,000 
for the trust companies and $2,865,- 
000,000 for the national banks. 

The number of trust companies rose 
rapidly from 1901 onward to 1907, but 
the new companies organized have de- 
clined very markedly since that year. 


ferring to percentages. 


Despite the great popularity of the 
trust companies and their undoubted 
ability to perform satisfactorily a large 
number of functions, the national and 
State banks seem in no danger of being 
One of the char- 
acteristics of our banking system is the 


superseded by them. 


seeming need for a varied class of in- 
The national banks did not 
displace the State banks, nor does it 
appear probable that the trust compa- 
nies will supersede the other classes of 
banks. 


stitutions. 


American manufacturers, it is said, 
are impatient because certain foreign 
consumers of our goods insist on hav- 
ing the labels of a particular color, or 
some special picture or mark on the 
goods, irrespective of the meaning of 
these designations. In much the same 
way, theorists become impatient with 
the diversities in our banking systems— 
they would reduce them all to a dead 
level of uniformity. A few big banks, 
they say, with branches scattered over 
the country, would be better than our 
large number of separate small banks. 
Perhaps so, but the people here have 
their own convictions, just as the for- 
eigners do about the color of the labels 
on the goods they import. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 
VIDENTLY the Republican ma- 


jority in the Sixty-first Congress 
did not have much faith in Canadian 
reciprocity as a political asset, for the 
session was allowed to expire without 
passing the treaty proposed by Presi- 
dent Tarr, and the matter goes over to 
the special session which the President 
has convoked. 

Yet, with Republicans like Buatne, 
Mckintey and Tart favoring reci- 
procity, it is not surprising that it has 
gradually grown in favor with that 
party, as it certainly has among the 
people generally without reference to 
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party affiliations. According to Hon. 
Cuamp Crark’s definition, “reciprocity 
means you tickle me, and I'll tickle 
you.” Both Canada and the United 
States will no doubt profit fom the ar- 
rangement for reduced duties. Situated 
so close together, speaking the same 
language, and having many common 
traditions, the people of Canada and 
the United States are bound to increase 
their commercial and social relations as 
time goes on, but whether this will ever 
lead to political union it is now imperti- 
nent to discuss. 

The rapid growth of manufacturing 
in the United States has not only made 
it desirable to increase the markets for 
our manufactures, but the relative de- 
cline in the producers of food has made 
it advisable to reduce the duties on 
agricultural products so that the cost 
of living, about which so much com- 
plaint is heard, may be kept down. 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 
ASIDE from the necessity of provid- 


ing a market for the two per cent. 
bonds, one of the chief reasons brought 
forward in behalf of the postal savings 
bank was that it would furnish a safe 
place for the untutored foreigner to 
deposit his money, and thus stop the 
outflow of the large amount of cash 
that has gone to Europe because the 
foreigner could not trust any of the 
existing banks! 

Reports recently sent to this country 
from Europe indicate that the sums of 
money sent abroad in the last year are 
larger than ever before. Evidently the 
foreigners, for whose benefit the postal 
savings bank was chiefly designed, 
either has not heard of the new institu- 
tion or has no more confidence in it 
than he has in the banks. This is not 
very surprising, for anyone who would 
distrust American banks as a whole 


could hardly be expected to have faith 
in the Government itself. 

The postal savings scheme was clear- 
ly a case of class legislation, and the 
wisdom of it vet remains to be shown 
by ‘results. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS 
EFERRING to the surplus funds 


of the New York savings banks, 
the Superintendent of Banking in his 
report, recently published, says: 


“In my annual report last year I 
made the following statement relative to 
the savings bank surplus: 


“ce 


For twenty years or more there 
has been an almost unbroken decrease 
annually in the percentage of surplus 
on market value of investments to de- 
posits, such percentage to-day being 
less than one-half of what it was in 
1890. The safety of our savings banks 
is indeed undoubted, and there can be 
no successful challenge of the principle 
that every dollar of net earnings that 
can be so apportioned with prudence 
should be distributed to depositors, for 
whose sole benefit the savings banks 
have been established. But the quali- 
fying words, “with prudence,” deserve 
to be emphasized. Absolute safety of 
savings funds should always be the 
primal consideration. The surplus of 
a savings bank represents its margin of 
safety. Moreover, surplus adds to the 
earning power of the bank, and the 
statute itself guards that surplus with 
jealous care by permitting no part of 
it to be paid out in dividends until it 
reaches fifteen per cent. of the amount 
due depositors. It can not be overem- 
phasized that the management of every 
savings bank whose deposits are increas- 
ing should carry proportionate sums to 
its surplus fund at every dividend 
period.’ 


“The occurrences of the past year 
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and existing conditions in the financial 
and economic world have not detracted 
from, but have further emphasized, the 
words of caution contained in that state- 
ment. While there may be no immedi- 
ate danger, the situation is such that it 
deserves and is receiving the careful 
consideration of the most thoughtful 
and conservative men connected with 
the savings bank system of the State. 
Various remedies have been suggested. 
In fact, it has been proposed to arbi- 
trarily limit by statute the inter- 
est or dividends paid depositors with 
savings banks to fixed rates proportion- 
ate to surplus already accumulated. 
The purpose, of course, is to build up a 
sufficient surplus to protect depositors 
against loss, and this end might possi- 
bly be served by the enactment of a law 
requiring every savings bank of this 
State to set aside to surplus before the 
declaration of dividends to depositors a 
certain percentage of its net profits for 
the period until such time as its sur- 
plus based upon market values shall be 
equal to at least five per centum of its 
deposits, and a less percentage until its 
surplus based upon market values shall 
be equal to at least ten per centum of 
its deposits. The problem, under ex- 
isting conditions, is so complicated by 
various considerations, and so many of 
the best minds of the State, familiar 
with all its intricacies, are engaged in 
its solution, that I shall refrain at the 
present time from making any express 
recommendation, but I do bespeak for 
this plan, or some modification of it, 
your very serious consideration.” 

We have repeatedly pointed out the 
necessity of action in this matter. Were 
the above recommendation carried out, 


it would cause a reduction in the interest - 


rates of a number of banks not having 
the surplus indicated, but this reduc- 
tion of the dividend rate would result 
in the building up of surplus funds, to 
the manifest advantage of the general 
savings bank situation in the State. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
RESIDENT TAFT’S recent dec- 


laration that he saw no good rea- 
son why all international disputes, in- 
capable of settlement by direct negotia- 
tion, should not be referred to an in- 
ternational tribunal for settlement, and 
the cordial response of Earl Grey, the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to this declaration, have served 
to give a practical turn to the discus- 
sion of arbitration as a means of set- 
tling international disputes, for both 
these gentlemen are certainly outside 
the classification of mere dreamers and 
theorists whom many warlike persons 
believe to be the only advocates of 
They are 
responsibilities, 


arbitration. statesmen 
charged with 
and are accustomed to weigh their 
words before speaking. 

The British Foreign Minister is fur- 
ther reported as saying, in a speech in 
Parliament recently, that the expendi- 
tures for purposes of war were becom- 
ing so great among modern nations that 
civilization itself might break down un- 
der the strain. The burden of taxation 


heavy 


may become so great as to cause revolu- 
tion and a disruption of society as now 
organized. 

The utterances of President Tarr 
and Earl Grey indicate that serious 
consideration is being given this prob- 
lem by statesmen of two of the world’s 
great nations. Before arbitration can 
gain a definite international standing, a 
workable plan must be devised for con- 
stituting a satisfactory method of pro- 
cedure and insuring the constitution of 
a court that would command respect 
and impel acquiescence in its decrees. 
Progress along this line is being made 
by those who are working in accordance 
with the ideas animating the establish- 
ment of the peace fund by Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE. 

The expenditures for war constitute 
a vast source of economic waste—aside 
from purely humanitarian consider:- 
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tions, Which make war an unspeakable 
barbarism in the light of modern think- 
ing—and the progress of the world 
would be greatly helped if some prac- 
ticable means could be found for great- 
ly curtailing such expenditures. 


BANKING AS A 


But nothing will ever be done unless 
at least two prominent nations take a 
decisive step. Do the utterances of 
Earl Grey and President Tarr fore- 
shadow such action on the part of 
Great Britain and the United States? 


PUBLIC TRUST 


By John Cofer Shirley 


HE conscientious and _ intelligent 
banker may well say, “I do mag- 
nify mine office.” And it is true that 
bankers are slowly but surely becoming 
both conscientious and _ intelligent— 
this not in the narrow sense—for they 
have always been noted for both 
shrewdness and honesty—but in the 
larger sense that banking is a great and 
noble profession which concerns not 
only the bankers themselves and their 
immediate clients, but likewise the 
whole business community, and so the 
whole social fabric. 
Now, it is not my intention to write 
a few platitudes in order to show how 
the banker is the custodian of the 
greater part of the funds of the people, 
and hence, is a trustee who should give 
a just account of his stewardship. Nor, 
on the other hand, am I concerned to 
show how the banker is a provider of 
capital and credit by which the busi- 
ness interests of the community are con- 
served and promoted. I wish to strike 
a higher note than these. 


Hieu Prices. 


There has been of late much discus- 
sion as to the cause of high prices, and 
most of this discussion has been, unfor- 
tunately, wide of the mark. For there 
is only one thing that has ever made 
high prices, or that can ever at any 
time make high prices, and that is an 
inflation of the money supply. Now, 
this inflation of the money supply can 
be made in various ways; either by the 
actual relative increase in real money. 
by the debasement of the coinage, or 
by an increase of the amount of paper 
money, or, finally, by an inflation of 
bank credit. 


However, it matters little which 
method of inflation is used, for the re- 
sults are the same—the money standard 
is changed, values are unsettled, prices 
rise, business is disturbed, speculation 
sets in, the poor and the unwary are 
robbed of their just earnings, the 
shrewd and the unprincipled wax fat 
and set no limits to their robberies and 
extortions, till finally comes a crisis; 
credit collapses, business stagnates, the 
poor suffer want and calamity, and the 
rich make little or no gains till a read- 
justment of values is again effected. 





FixinG THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


Now, in our modern system of finance 
and social economy who is mainly re- 
sponsible for this state of things? 
Plainly, the banker. It is the banker 
who regulates the money supply, and 
hence, prices. Fluctuations in the value 
of money are the means by which the 
rich rob the poor, and the cunning cheat 
the simple minded. These fluctuations 
are the ready tool by which the specu- 
lator, the exploiter, the manipulator and 
the stockjobber operate, and so of all 
their kind. 

Every issue of bank credit inflates 
the money supply and debases the 
standard of value in the same way that 
an issue of paper money would do, or an 
issue of over-valued coin, or a counter- 
feit or debased coinage. There is a 
sure barometer to business conditions— 
when bank reserves go down prices 
go up. 

Gotp as A Mepivo. 


Now, gold is the only elastic medium, 
and the closer a currency is tied to gold, 


generally speaking, the more stable is 
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the value of that currency, and the more 
nearly invariable the general price level. 
But when inflation proceeds beyond a 
certain point the value of gold itself be- 
comes speculative, and in place of the 
supply of gold regulating price, the 
speculative price of other commodities 
determines largely the supply of gold, 
and so everything goes wild. So that, 
as we have it now, the rise in prices is 
not caused by the increase in the sup- 
ply of gold, but the increased supply of 
gold is caused by the rise in prices, and 
both are the result of an over-inflation 
of bank credit. 

Formerly there was a great deal said 
about the value of everything being reg- 
ulated by supply and demand. Now 
this may be true enough in a purely 
commodity market, but where every- 
thing is sold for a price the price is the 
demand, and the price being the specu- 
lative value of money over against the 
speculative value of all the other com- 
modities, the law of supply and demand 
is set aside and the man who manipu- 
lates the money supply controls both 
supply and demand; that is, the banker 
holds the shells by which the whole 
game is “thimble-rigged”—‘now you 
see it and now you don’t see it.” Thus 
it is that all buying and selling come to 
be a hocus-pocus either in the hands of 
the man who makes and holds the 
money or else in the hands of the man 
who can “get next” and avail himself 
of the supply of money as it comes from 
the hands of the maker and manipulator 
thereof. 


3 


“Business Conpitions.’ 

The average banker seems to think 
that the supply of money and of bank 
credit should be regulated according to 
business conditions. But “‘business con- 


ditions” with him usually means a good, 
stiff demand for loans from solvent cus- 


tomers at a good, stiff rate of interest, 


or the reverse. But he never stops to 
consider that business conditions should 
be and are regulated by the supply of 
money, till a crisis comes on or a panic 
—and even then he forgets all about 
the fact as soon as possible. 

The truth is that “business condi- 
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tions” are largely made and unmade by 
the supply of money, and to this extent 
the bankers make and unmake business 
conditions. This is the great trust that 
lies in the hands of the banker. All 
business and all economic conditions are 
largely in his power. By him all values 
are regulated, and prices rise or fall. 
His judgment and his control set the 
money standard and so foster legiti- 
mate undertakings on the one hand or 
encourage speculation and jobbery on 
the other. He it is and not the govern- 
ment who “coins” the money of the 
people, and who makes and unmakes its 
value. He it is who determines whether 
the currency shall expand or con- 
tract and whether it shall be sound or 
debased. He it is who makes prices 
high or low. He is not only a trustee 
of the funds of the community and the 
distributor of the same to good and true 
men for good and useful ends, or the 
reverse, but he is likewise the regulator 
of the value of these funds, and so he 
stands as the final arbiter of the justice 
of all exchanges and of all values of 
whatever kind. He is the universal 
umpire. His control of the standard of 
exchange gives him virtual control over 
all standards of value,—the dollar, the 
bushel, the yard, the pound-wages, rent, 
interest, profits. He measures all. 

Let him consider well, for the respon- 
sibility is great and the trust is sacred. 
He it is who holds in his left hand the 
scales of justice, and in his right hand 
the sword of fate. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in Tue Banxers MaGazIne. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 








SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 





THE DIVIDEND AND ITS DECLARATION 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most import- 
ant feature in the management of 
a savings bank is the dividend, for the 
strength, if not the solvency, of the 
bank depends upon the amount of in- 
terest which is paid to depositors. It 
is the pivotal point around which all 
other operations revolve. The amount 
of deposits is materially affected by the 
interest rate, and the ratio of surplus 
depends quite as much upon the divi- 
dend as upon the earning power of the 
bank. In the placing of mortgage loans 
and in the buying of bonds, the ulti- 
mate effect upon the dividend is a fac- 
tor to be considered; for the question of 
income closely follows that of security. 
Not that the savings bank man says or 
should say to himself, “I must pay my 
depositors high interest and must there- 
fore earn high interest,” but, rather, “I 
want my depositors to get the highest 
rate compatable with safety, and must 
therefore in justice to them make their 
money do its full duty to this end.” 


INTEREST OR DivIDENDS? 


Whether or no, the amount that is 
periodically credited to depositors in 
red ink should properly be called divi- 
dends or interest is not a vital matter, 
but of enough consequence to merit con- 
sideration. Interest has a special, legal 
and technical significance. It is the 
“price paid for the use of money”—an 
amount usually if not always fixed and 
determined in advance, either by law or 
by agreement; or, as one authority puts 
it, “The increase in a debt due to the 
lapse of time.” A dividend is some- 
thing divided, and is usually indetermi- 
nate until profits are estimated and the 
dividend and its rate declared. 

Savings banks do not, as a rule, 
promise interest in advance; in New 
York they are forbidden to do so. The 


rate is not therefore subject to agree- 
ment and cannot be known beforehand. 
But the interest so credited is the dis- 
tributive share of the bank’s earnings, 
pro-rated among the depositors who are, 
by the rules, entitled thereto. Being 
distributed earnings they are therefore 
properly called dividends. The divi- 
dend is now quite generally spoken of 
as interest. And since the rate is not 
generally promised in advance, this 
would seem to be the more apt term; 
but considering also that it depends 
upon time, it is in that respect, strictly 
speaking, interest. The term interest- 


dividend would seem to be the most 
exact.* 
In a discussion in the New York 


Legislature on this subject, one Senator 
proposed to make a distinction between 
the profit distributed, calling the semi- 
annual distribution “interest”? and the 
extra allowances at irregular intervals 
“dividends” —a_ distinction without a 
difference! Where interest rates are 
promised in advance, it is an agreement 
that probably could not be enforced 
against a mutual corporation, such as a 
trustee bank, if it should turn out that 
the agreed rate could not be paid with- 
out intrenching upon the deposits. The 
trustees have no authority to pay a divi- 
dend they have not earned and would 
be liable for it. 





SuHareE EARNINGS IN 


Fut. 


DEposITorRs TO 


The original theory of the New York 
Legislature concerning dividends to be 
paid to depositors was, that the entire 
profits of the institution should be di- 
vided ratably among them, and a pro- 
vision to this effect was inserted in the 
first charter, and has been inserted in 


*Bolles Practical Banking, page 275, 
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nearly the same terms in every charter 
since that time down to this (1875).* 

In fact the charters of most of the 
early savings banks in all States con- 
templated the full sharing of the earn- 
ings among the depositors. Thus the 
charter of the Savings Bank of Balti- 
more provided that after paying de- 
positors the agreed rate of interest 
(here the term “interest” is probably 
correct) the entire profits should be dis- 
tributed every three years. 

Provision is quite generally found in 
the laws of most States for extra divi- 
dends as the profits may warrant. 

The New York provision for full 
distribution, ratably, was modified in 
1831, authorizing a differential rate of 
one per cent. in favor of deposits under 
$500. In 1853 it was conceded to other 
banks and made imperative on banks in 
New York and Kings County. There 
was some question as to its application, 
and it was practically imperative. In 
fact, the whole subject of the regula- 
tion of dividends, except the general 
one assuring to them the profits after 
payment of expenses, has been con- 
trolled, in the main, by the views and 
wishes of the trustees of each institu- 
tion.+ This is the situation in New 
York and New Jersey to-day. The 
law names no minimum surplus, and the 
dividend rate is controlled, not “in the 
main,” but absolutely by the views of 
the trustees of each institution. 


INTEREST PROMISED IN ADVANCE. 


The practice of stipulating the rate 
of interest in advance, while illegal in 
New York, is permitted in some States; 
but in many cases in New York the rate 
has been uniform for so long a time that 
it is more or less a fixed quantity. There 
may also be found cases where it is 
actually promised as far ahead as six 
months; but be this as it may, the prac- 
tice is wrong, even if permissible undef 
the law, being contrary to the funda- 
mental principal of savings banking. 
“There is nothing.” says Keyes, “in the 





*Kevyes’ History of Savings Banks, page 
415. 
yKeves page 416, 


theory of savings banks to justify it; 
on the contrary, everything in their 
theory and constitution is opposed to it.” 


A DirrerRENTIAL Rare. 


Many banks are in the habit of classi- 
fying their depositors into two classes, 
paying one a lesser rate than the other. 
The difference is usually one-half, or 
one per cent. Some make three classi- 
fications, and pay three, three and one- 
half and four per cent. The theory is 
that the small depositor will be encour- 
aged thereby, for the higher rate usual- 
ly applies to deposits under $1,000, 
although in some instances running as 
high as $2,000. The rule usually is. 
the higher rate up to a certain sum and 
the lesser rate on sums above. Some 
banks pay, say, four per cent. on $500, 
and three and one-half on all sums if 
in excess, obviously unfair; for a de- 
posit of 4500 will get ten dollars for six 
months, while $501 will get but $8.77. 

The usual result is either withdrawals 
of the oversurplus, or a_ general 
scheming, by opening joint, trust, or 
fictitious name accounts, to get the 
higher rate, which obviously defeats the 
purpose in view. As Keves reminds us. 
if the institution can afford to pay a 
uniform rate it is much better, for to 
label a $500 depositor “poor” and a 
$501 depositor a man of “affluence.” 
makes a class distinction—again with- 
out a material difference, and often de- 
prives those who need and are justly 
entitled to as high an income as is pos- 
sible, as, for instance, a widow whose 
only income is her savings bank deposit. 


PROPHETICAL WARNINGS. 


With a foresight quite remarkable. 
Keyes, in writing his history in 1875 
seemed to look ahead thirty years and 
view the present situation, especially in 
New York. He says, page 423: “The 
insecurity attending deposits of consid- 
erable amounts, I would provide against 
by proper safeguards; and having done 
that, the more free for all classes the 
access is made to savings banks, tlie 
greater will be their prosperity. ind 
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the greater will be the benefits they 
confer upon those in whose special in- 
terest they were primarily instituted. 
But it by no means follows that the 
trustees should be left to the exercise 
of an unlimited discretion in the matter 
of dividends. JVhatever policy or prac- 
tice in regard to dividends, as in regard 
to anything else, is calculated to impair 
the perfect security of depositors, or to 
operate injuriously to the system, or to 
work an injustice to any individual or 
class of depositors, should be pro- 
hibited.” 

The difficulty rests largely with new 
banks attempting to meet older banks 
in interest rates. In fact, it would 
seem to be a question, not how much 
can you afford to pay, but how much 
does your neighbor pay? 

In the past many banks started in to 
pay high rates and paid over so much 
of their earnings that no adequate sur- 
plus could be established, and _ there- 
fore quickly succumbed when disaster 
overtook them. The established bank 
with a surplus fund earning for the 
joint benefit of all depositors, together 
with an assured earning power, can 
more accurately gauge its income; but 
new banks must work for a time in the 
dark; and the more so if the manage- 
ment is not experienced in such mat- 
ters. The writer has seen the earning 
sheet of a bank which showed estimated 
earnings that were absolutely impossi- 
ble,—and upon this erroneous compila- 
tion a dividend was declared! 


Hiegu Rates iN THE Past. 


High rates of interest prevailed quite 
generally in savings banks up to about 
1880, often running as high as six per 
cent., with frequent extra dividends; 
but this was possible under the high 
earning power of money at that time. 
In fact, the charters of early banks often 
named the minimum rate to the paid, 
instead of stipulating, as is now com- 
monly the rule, the maximum rate. In 
1854 a bank was incorporated in Maine 
with the unique provision that all profits 
above six per cent. were to go to some 
charity. It lasted seven years! 


As early as 1869 the Maine Legisla- 
ture recognized the importance of re- 
stricting dividends, for while realizing 
that in theory all profits should go to 
depositors, in practice it is far from 
wise. They therefore made provision 
that before declaring dividends, one- 
fourth of one per cent. of the net earn- 
ings should be set aside, as a reserve 
or surplus, until the same amounted to 
five per cent. of deposits, to be kept in- 
tact to secure depositors against loss. 
The amount was changed to ten per 
cent. in 1871. In Massachusetts the 
act of 1834 provided that the entire in- 
come be divided among depositors, mak- 
ing no provision for surplus. 


PRovIsiIONS IN THE Stare Laws Re- 
GARDING DIvVIDENDs. 


Before proceeding to prepare for a 
declaration of dividend, let us review 
briefly the provisions in the State laws 
regarding this feature, to note particu- 
larly the fact that additions to surplus 
are quite commonly required outside of 
New York. In Maine, one-quarter of 
one per cent. of the average amount of 
deposits for the previous six months 
must be set aside as surplus until the 
same reaches ten per cent. of the aver- 
age deposits. Dividends are not to ex- 
ceed five per cent. yearly. Extra divi- 
dends are required every three years to 
depositors of one, two and three full 
years’ standing. Dividends are to be 
voted on “yea” and “nay,” and may not 
aggregate a greater sum than has ac- 
tually been collected as earnings. This 
would exclude accrued interest, which is 
generally regarded as income due but 
uncollected. 

In Vermont not over one and three- 
fourths per cent. may be paid semi-an- 
nually, so that depositors may receive 
as nearly as may be all the profits of 
the bank, less expenses, and reserving 
such amount as the trustees may deem 
expedient as surplus, which, to the 
amount of ten per cent. may be accu- 
mulated and held. After a ten per 
cent. surplus is established the rate is 
optional with the trustees. As_ in 
Maine, earnings must be actual and col- 
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IRVING sation 


216 Chambers St., <-. x. 

Sear 6th Av.. Elevated Station. 
The Trustess have declared a dividend for the 
six monthe ending Dec. 3iat, 1910, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per anoum, on all suzas from $1 to $3, con 
entitled ihereto under the by-laws, payabie 
ca and after Monday, January idth, 1911. 


Deposits made on or before Jan. 10th 
will araw interest from Jan. 1st, 1911 


H, E. TENER, President 
GEORGE B. DUNNING. Secretary 


so) MAIDEN LANE 
‘SAVINGS BANK! 


170 Broadway, Corner Maiden Lane, 


A semi-annual 3 
at the rate of 4% 
snnum will be eveaited 
January Ist, 1911, on 
sume entitled. thereto, 


Money deposited now and up ‘o January iotm 4 
will draw interest from January lot. 

Deposits rereived from 9 A. M. t> 5:30 P. M.;? 
Saturdays included. $1 will open aa ecount, 


125TH SEMI-/ -NUAL DIVIDEND. 








Union Square Savings Bank 


NO. 20 UNION SQUARE. 

A DIVIDEND Las been declared for six months 
ending December 31, 1910, om ali deposits entitied 
thereto at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
ber ann’ on sums ie! of: to $3,000, payable 
on and after January 1: 

Deposits made on or = January 10 will drew 
interest from January 

PRANK OE HC RLBUT, President; 
WILLIAM H. ROCK vOOD, Secretary; 
JOHN T. WHEKS, 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, Treasured, 
__Open_10 to 8, Mon, 10 to 7, Bat 10 to 12 


Melopoliian Savings Bank 


a 6 Deity ey AS. REY Fi on laaiitucer. 


115th. TS IGEND 
INTEREST POR THY "HALE -TEik ES DINO 
DEC. 31, 1910, at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. Per Annum 
will be credited to hereto 
a. 38, po-laws ot bank “on ume. trem 
PAYABLE JANUARY 18, 
MONEY ty POSITED go 
} draw interest . trom 
wHONATHAN B CORNED. President 
__EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS B BANK — 


& AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 









101ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
‘The trustees have ordered interest at the rate of 
Three and One-Half (3%) Per Cent. 





HENRY SAYLER’ Secretary. 
EMIL A. _HUBER, Asmistant Gecretary, 0 


WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK 


SIXTH AVENUB AND 9TH STREET. 





Per annum allowed on accounts of $5 to $5,000, 
wil be credited January Ist. 
ry isthe ponitea on or before 
ary 13t 





An draw interest from Ji 


* & Sat. evenings. 6 to 8 o'clock. 
ice Pres. w. V. Hudson. . Treas. 






¢ River Savings Institutio 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SURPLUS OVER 13%. 
The 125th semi-annual dividend bas been de- 
clared at the rate of 


Four Per Cent. 


per annum on all amounts entitled thereto, pay- 

ible on ani after Jan. 20th. Deposits mace 

2 7, sf 10th will draw interest from 
st. 1 

PS RAMSAY. Pres ©. A. WHITNEY. Se. 

PLR ESE OR tl 2 


———— 
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THE KINGS COUNTY 
Saviags Institution 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 
Broadway and Bedford Avenue. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥., December 12th, "1920. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 





has been declared and will be credited to 
depositors, who on January 1st, 1911, may be 
entitled thereto, payable on a after Jan- 
wary 16th, 1911. 

All money deposited on or befere January 
10th, 1911, will draw interest from Jan- 
wary Ist 

HUBERT G. TAYLOR, President. 

JOHN S, McKEON, Secretary. 

JACOB HENTZ, hier. 


GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK 


KINGS COUNTY 


375 FULTON SEREBET. 


The trustees or cole Bank have declared 
interest at tho rate of 


4% 


per annum on all sums entitled there 
| December 31. 1910, payable on and after 
| Deposits, made < before JANUARY 
its made on or ore 
will draw interest from JANUARY a 


ADOLPH GOEPEL, President. 
Oscar ‘Thomass, Treas. F. Koch, Sec. 

















0 BUSHWICK j= 


SAVINGS BANK 


Grand St. @ Graham Av. | 


| Interest for Thre and Six Months ending Dé- 
jcember 31. 1910, on sums entitled thereto, from 
$3 to $3,000, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
, ber annum, payadle after January 16, 191. 





Money deposited on or before z | 
rom 


‘gary 10th will draw interest 
} January rst. 
JERE E. BROWN, Preside: 
GEORGE J. MERKED, Cashier, 
LOUIS G. BURGER, Secs. 








ASSETS. . . 
SURPLUS Over Eight 


Williamsburgh 


SAVINGS BANK 


Breadway and Driggs Avoe., Brookivya 











Devember 5, 1910 
afte® 


Notice is hereby given that on and 


the Twentieth day of January, 1911, a-Semb 


Annual Interest at the rate of 


FOUR Cenr. 


per annum will be paid to al! depositors ty 
} thie bank who on the First day of January 


1911, may be entitled thereto. 


Money deposited on or before Jan’y 10, 29224 


will draw interest from Jan’y 1. 
Accounts can be opened by mail. 
Send for bootiiet ane. full instructiona, 


8. M. MEEKER, WM. F. Bi 
Sec'y. 


Daily, 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
from 10 A. M. te 7 P. M, 


| On MONDAYS 


snd Clinton Btreste 


Brooklyn Savings Bank 


DEPOSMs 46 MILLIONS 
Surplus January 1, 1911, Over 5 Millions 
Interest at the rate of 


PER CENT 
PER ANNUM 


will be credited to with this 
bank January Ist, 1911, on all sums en- 
titled eats (payeate and etter Jan- 
Deposits made on or befere 
Senuary 10th will draw interest from 
January Ist. 
BRYAN H. SMITH, President, 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD, Comptrelies, 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Cashier, 





THE CITY SAVINGS BANK 
OF BROQKLYN { 
Cerser of Flatbush and Fourth Avs. | 
| 


bas declared a senii-annua! interest 
dividerid on al! deposits from $5 to 
$3.000 entitied thereto at the rate of 
f 
4 Per Cent. 
per annum, payable on or after Janu- 
ary 15, 1911. Money deposited ov or 
before January 10 draws interest from 
January 1. 

REMSEN RUSEXORE. President. 
H. Vv. Raymond. Jr., Sec 








NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


4 Per Cent AGF | 





- Sixty-five Pe 

















NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK 


N..W. Cor. 14th St. and Sth Arenas 
Jan. 1, 1011, dividend at the rate of 


FOURPER CENT. 


per annum on ali sums from $5 to $8,000 entitled 
thereto under the by-laws. 
POSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JAN. 10, 
DRAW INTEREST FR: IAN. 1. 


WILLIAM FELSINGER, ee Boaaldsok. 
JAMES L. WANDLING. Treasurer. 
ARCHIBALD M. PENTZ, Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
| 36 AND 58 BOWERY, COR CANAL ST. 
1018ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
|| The trustees have ordered interest at the rate of 
| THREE AND ONE-HALF (3's) PER CENT. 


per annum to be pald to depositors on and after 
January 16th on all sums of $5 and up to 








{ eee which have remained on deposit for the 


4 six. months ending December &1s' 
yoio, accordance with the by-laws and rules 
¢ bank. Money deposited on or before Jan- 
wary 10th will draw Rees from January let 
HENRY HASLER, President. 
ag ‘oy ‘LER, Secretary 
EMIL K.’ Assistant Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW ORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dec. 1910. 
183D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 

Board of Trustees has declared an interest 


THREE AND ONE- 
| HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums of 
$5.00 and upward entitled thereto, and 
}on and efter January 20th, 1911. The 
will be credited <o depositors as principal January 
|st, 1¥11. Deposits made on or before January 
nay dail wae CH interest from January 1st 
191 LTER TRIMBLE, President. 
CHARLES a “SHERMAN. Secretary. 
Comptroller. 














EAST RIVER SAVIN INSTITUTION. 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SURPLUS OVER 13% 

The 125th semi-annual divideod has been 

declared at the rate of 


Four Per Cent. 


per annum on all accounts entitled thereto, 
payable on and after Jan. 20th. Deposits 
made on or before Jan. 10th will draw in- 
terest from Jan. - iat 

D. S. RAMSAY, Pres. co A. WHITNEY. Sec_ 





16TH SEMI- “ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


Union Seuare Saves Bank’ 


NO. 80 UNION SQUARE. 

A DIVIDEND has been declared for six 
months ending December 81, 1910, on all de 
posits entitled thereto at the rate of 

THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on sums from $5 to $3,000, pay~ 
able on and after January 16, 1911. 

ts made on or before January te wilt 
raw _ interest from January 
FRANK M. HURLBUT, President: 


IN ROOSEVELT, Treasurer. 
‘Open 10 to 3, Mon. 10 to 7, Sat. 10 to 12. 


THE FRANKLIN 
SAVINGS BANK 


Corner 8th Avenue & 42d Street 
100th consecutive semi-annual. divt- 
dend has been declared at the rate 
of Three and One-half Per Cent. per 
annum on all sums entitled thereto 
from $5 to $3,000, payable on and 
Sieor January ‘16eh, Voll. 

Deposits made on or before the Tenth 
yal will draw interest from 


Asects - -~ - $20,047,149.44 

Surplas, par values - 1,178,670,97 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Pres. 

J. HALLOCK WARING, Sec. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 3 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 
TERED 1852 


115th DIVIDEND 


New York, Dec. 13th, 1910. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR END- 
ING DEC, 818T, 1910, at the rate of 


Four Per Cent. Per Annum 
Will be credited to depositors entitled thereto 
under the by-laws of the bank on sums from 
$5 to $8,000. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY 18th, 1911. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 
13th will draw interest from January 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD od pecanaae 






























(Incorporated 
S. i. Cor. Gth Av & 16th St, New Y: 
Tw ona INTEREST-OIVIDE 
THS ENDING DEC, 31, 1 
On all eee from to —— to depositors 
entitled to interest uncer the by-laws at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. er annum, on 
= aa -y every shall not exceet 
» and. at ¢ THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER per annum = 
much of every accor as shall exceed $1.0” 
Dayable on and after JANUARY 16. 
Depesits made on or aefeee ig 10 
10 




















QUINLAN. President. 


CHARLES Bf. ze 
J. HAMPD: OBR DUTCHEN, Treas’r. 


FRANCIS M. BACON. sR, }Secretaries, 
419 13t mwtsw_ 
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lected, not accrued. After the ten per 
cent. limit is reached, extra dividends 
are provided for when the amount of 
the excess shall equal one per cent. of 
the deposits for one year next pre- 
ceding. 

In Connecticut, dividends are re- 
stricted to six per cent. The net in- 
come in excess of one-eighth of one per 
cent. of the deposits, actually earned, 
during the past six months may be 
credited. Discrimination may be made 
between deposits of $1,000 and less, 
and those over that sum, not to exceed 
one per cent. 

New Jersey makes the maximum five 
per cent. The surplus is optional with 
the trustees, not to exceed fifteen per 
cent., and discrimination may be made 
in favor of deposits of $1,000 or less. 

In Indiana, accrued interest may be 
considered an earning, and not less than 
one-half of one per cent. of the de- 
posits must be carried to surplus, not to 
exceed, however, three per cent. Spe- 
cial dividends are provided for, once in 
three years, provided the trustees shall 
not be compelled to reduce the reserve 
below ten per cent. of deposits. 

The law of 1910 in Maryland re- 
quires savings banks to reserve one- 
eighth of one per cent. of the deposits 
as surplus until the same shall equal 
three per cent., and the guaranty fund 
may never be impaired by the payment 
of dividends. The deductions made for 
premium account shall be made _ pro- 
portionate to the life of the bond 
(amortization under another name), 
and in ascertaining the amount of guar- 
anty fund, assets shall not be appraised 
above market values. 

In New York the rate shall not ex- 
ceed five per cent., and the depositors 
are to receive all profits, less expenses, 
and providing for the amortization or 
gradual extinction of premiums or dis- 
counts on securities so as to bring them 
to par at maturity, and reserving such 
amounts as the trustees may deem ex- 
pedient as surplus fund, not to exceed 
fifteen per cent. of deposits, after which 
extra dividends must be declared. Ac- 
counts closed between dividend periods 
may receive the same rate of interest 


as paid at the last interest day. Notice 
posted in the bank is notice to all of a 
change in rate of interest. 

In Massachusetts, not less than one- 
eighth, nor more than one-quarter of 
one per cent. of the amount of deposits 
must be set aside as guaranty fund un- 
til the same reaches five per cent. of de- 
posits. After deducting expenses, taxes 
and guaranty fund, ordinary dividends 
shall be declared every six months, from 
income earned and collected during the 
six months preceding, “except that there 
may be appropriated from the earnings 
remaining undivided after declaration 
of the preceding dividend an amount 
sufficient to declare an ordinary divi- 
dend at a rate not in excess thereof”; 
but the total dividends during any 
twelve months shall not exceed the net 
income of the corporation actually col- 
lected during the period, except with 
permission of the Commissioner of 
Banking. Deposits must remain three 
months. When the guaranty fund 
amounts to ten and a quarter per cent. 
of deposits after an ordinary dividend 
is declared, an extra dividend of one- 
quarter of one per cent. shall be de- 
clared on all amounts which have been 
on deposit six months, and one-eighth 
of one per cent. on deposits of three 
months’ standing. The guaranty fund 
must be kept up to ten per cent. 


A Few Remarks Asovut INTEREST. 


Coming as it does, with the regularity 
of Fourth of July and Christmas, the 
dividend work is one or, rather, two of 
the bookkeeping events of the savings 
bank year, the trial balance being the 
other. It probably entails more labor 
than the trial balance, which also comes 
with the same regularity although 
usually a month or two earlier. The 
latter is now a mechanical process, 
largely, and resolves itself into press- 
ing the right keys and pulling a han- 
dle. The drudgery that often attended 
this work when adding had to be done 
mentally has been eliminated, and bet- 
ter posting and proving methods have 
made long hunts through six months’ 
work to find errors no longer necessary. 
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But the machine has yet to be invented 
that will figure interest. Tables there 
are to be sure, in great variety, good, 
bad and “so-so,” and these have their 
place; but the savings bank man should 
first learn how to figure interest quick- 
ly and accurately “in his head,” and 
use the tables only after becoming pro- 
ficient in this line. It is very much 
better to be able to sit down with a cus- 
tomer and figure the interest on a pad 
and get it as it appears on the book 
than to point to an interest table and 
say, “The book says so, and it must be 
correct!" The new clerk should never 
be allowed an interest table until he 
can do it with ease and despatch with- 
out leaving it to the table to help him 
save time, when time is valuable. For 
instance, we have to find interest on 
$796 for six months at three and one- 
half per cent. We have learned by ex- 
perience that the interest on_ this 
amount is about $13.93; it will prob- 
ably be quicker for many to find it in 
a table, such as Adams’ of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank, Boston, than to figure it 
out by even so short a process as sub- 
tracting the interest on four dollars— 
seven cents—from fourteen dollars (in- 
terest on $800, which leaves $13.93— 
the correct amount. 

This interest work must necessarily 
be crowded into a few days at best, 
since all drafts affect the interest (pro- 
viding they do not come out of a non- 
interest-bearing deposit), and banks 
having five hundred drafts a day would 
find it no small task to keep changes up 
to date and correctly made. And it 
must be done accurately, for many de- 
positors are able to make the computa- 
tions for themselves, and accuracy is 
desirable even for its own sake. Some 
banks even go so far as to prove to an 
eighth of a cent as will be seen in the 


form and explanation of the Union 


Dime Savings Bank, New York, in the 


next number. 


EstTIMATING THE BANK’s EARNINGS. 


But before proceeding to figure a 
dividend, or even distribute the amounts 
that draw interest, let us take a peek 
into. the board room and _ secretary’s 
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office and review the preliminary work. 

In theory, as has been said, the sav- 
ings bank is supposed to pay over all 
its earnings to depositors; in practice, 
it never does, and what is more, should 
not. Good banking demands that there 
should be a surplus fund established to 
take care of the shrinkage in bond 
values and other losses that accrue to 
any financial concern. The present agi- 
tation in New York for a lower rate of 
interest is, in the last analysis, due to 
the fact that the banks have paid over 
too much of their earnings and have 
not set aside an adequate amount for 
surplus. 

The expenses must, of course, first be 
taken out, and before any dividend can 
be declared, we must first ascertain how 
much the bank has earned, and how 
much (approximately) the dividend 
will be. 

Note the term earned. Dividends 
should not be paid out of surplus (past 
earnings) but current earnings; and 
receipts do not necessarily mean earn- 
ings; nor do all earnings appear in the 
receipts, however much the legislatures 
may stipulate that only actual receipts 
shall be so used. And in these earnings 
we have accrued interest. No less au- 
thority than the Court of Appeals of 
New York has ruled (Bank for Sav- 
ings vs. Miller, New York Savings 
Bank Cases, page 3) that interest ac- 
crued is an asset, and accrued interest 
an earning. The provess, then, is to de- 
termine as accurately as can be done a 
month before the period closes just how 
much the bank has earned for its de- 
positors, leaving it for the proper offi- 
cers to see that it is collected. The 
income on mortgages, bonds, real estate, 
etc., can be figured with a considerable 
degree of accuracy; the only item that 
need be estimated in the earnings is the 
interest on daily balances for the last 
month; while taxes and other liabilities 
of the same nature (franchise tax, etc.) 
may be apportioned over the year by 
monthly distributions. 


Tue Cost or Money. 


Experience teaches that a dividend at 
four per cent. will not figure at four 











Scedule of Earnings and Expenses for Six Months Ending Dec. 


(As made 
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Tue BLank Savines BANK. 


for Board meeting December 5.) 


Earnings. Item No. 1. 

$300,000 Mortgages at 6%............ 1) FHOMEBG: 5.5.5. 5iciois s-susveres 
200,000 Mortgages at 5%............ CU aig scarier bnke eens 
200,000 Mortgages at 4%............ © EN: osc cvewscacvs 
20,000 Mortgages at 6%............! SF MIS Bos ids cloredya os 
$0,000 Mortgages: at 67... .....5..5.- eee 
50,000 Mortgages at 6% ............ 2 months 15 days ...... 

Item No. 2. 

8900.000 Bonds at 5 Wo kecicivaccwses GPR 4 ool se od wate 
SO0,000 Bonds ab 8 90 ice ciseis oewsniee GF PAOME 6a os 9-55.5oe mis 
100,000 Bonds at 314%...........4.. a eee 
$0,000 Bonds: at 4 Gowcs es eciessss 8 months 15 days....... 
eS ee Peer eee B WOMS 24 8. <eiesieisacws 


$1,480,000 
Irem No. 
Irem No. 


Irem No. 


ITEM 


Charges against income 


3—Income from daily balances (as per income acct.).... 
t—December daily balances (estimated) $120,000 at 3% .. 
5—Add other items of income (interest on mortgages paid 
off during the period and on bonds sold, as per 
income account, but not including any interest 
listed above as accrued ) 


No. 6—Other receipts, such as rents, received and accrued from 


rent account 


Total earnings from all sources 





Expenses: 


ei Tk ie WI ko on sok pr ckieKincecees $5,200.00 
Other expenses (5 months) ...........5...2- 3,800.00 
WRESERVC FOR CANOE, CUR o.oo is) cies. a: ie eect ein sim a erat 1,000.00 
December expenses, unpaid bills ............. 300.00 


Amortization for six months (explained in text) 


Applicable 


Dividend on $1,600,000 at 3.80 (see text) 


Excess of income (accrues to profit and loss) 


169 


$i, 


1910. 


$9,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 
500.00 
600.00 
625.00 


$10,000.00 
12,000.00 
3,500.00 


899.23 
300.00 


756.00 


1,200.00 


$49,063.56 


$10,300.00 
356.89 


$10,656.89 


for dividend 


$38,406.67 
30,400.00 


$8,006.67 
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per cent., and the “cost of money” to 
the bank is considerably less. By tak- 
ing the last four or five years as a guide 
and dividing the principal into the in- 
terest, the rate can be ascertained with 
enough accuracy to answer the purpose. 
Thus in some New York banks the rate 
is as high as 3.88 on a four per cent. 
dividend, while in others it runs as low 
as 3.60, depending upon the nature of 
the business. <A large line of inactive 
accounts will figure much higher than a 
line of active, since there is little loss 
of interest in the former, and much in 
the latter. In estimating his dividend 
on a small deposit line of $300,000 re- 
cently, a savings bank man in New 
York came within seventy dollars of 
the correct amount. 

In making up our earning sheet, it 
will not do to turn to income account, 
and finding a credit balance of, say, 
$10,000, assume that this amount, to- 
gether with the unpaid interest past 
due, and interest accrued represents the 
total earnings for the period. In this 
account there will be found amounts 
that represent earnings for the previous 
period, as, for instance, interest on 
bonds due July 1—all earned prior to 
that date, but paid on July 2, and there- 
fore do not belong in the computations 
at all. These receipts will, of course, 
appear in the assets as cash on hand or 
in bank or otherwise invested, but 
should not be confused with the true 
earnings of the period under review. 
More than one bank man has been de- 
ceiving himself as to his earning power 
by getting the same item in twice, once 
as collected and again as earned. In- 
terest cannot be paid, due and accrued 
at the same time. Interest due should 
be collected, that which is accrued can- 
not be collected until due. 





Tue ScHEepULE OF EARNINGS. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the 
earning power of the bank at any given 
time, all banks should keep a list or 
book of investments, classified as to the 
rate of interest thereon, thus in Item 
No. 1, in the illustration on page , 
the mortgages are divided into groups 
at six, five and four per cent. Care 





must be taken not to include for the full 
time those loans that are made during 
the period, and which do not earn for 
the full period. The same is true of 
bonds. (Item No. 2.) These are also 
grouped, and interest figured at gross 
income, leaving the amortization pro- 
cess to adjust the amount to be reserved 
for premium account. Another way of 
arriving at the same figures, and useful 
where the mortgage interest is due, say, 
as of June 1 and December 1, is to as- 
certain the amount received during the 
period from income account, deducting 
that which was earned in a_ previous 
period, and adding that which is still 
unpaid and accrued. The overlapping 
of one month into a previous period 
makes this a more complicated process, 
and the better way is to determine the 
amount each investment or group of in- 
vestments at a uniform rate has earned 
during the period, irrespective of pay- 
ments made. 

Items 3 and 4 (interest on balances 
in other banks) can be obtained from 
income account, and the estimated in- 
terest for the current month added. 
Item 5 (interest on mortgages paid at 
odd times, bonds sold, ete.) must also 
be obtained from income account. This 
includes interest received on mortgages 
satisfied and bonds sold or matured; but 
as above pointed out, that which belongs 
to another period should be eliminated. 
Item 6 (rents received and due) ex- 
plains itself. 

Against the total earnings, we have 
as a charge, first, the expenses, paid 
and to be paid; second, the half-year’s 
proportion of taxes, State and _ local. 
These must be partially estimated. 
Third, the amortization of the bond pre- 
miums, which is in substance the amount 
chargeable against current earnings, so 
that the premium on the bonds will be 
replaced during the life of the issue. 


.The process of determining how much 


this shall be for each group of bonds 
has already been treated in this depart- 
ment; but this is an important matter, 
and should have careful attention. If 
all earnings are considered net earnings, 
we shall deceive ourselves as to the true 
income of the bank, and declare divi 
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dends out of principal, which is or 
should be carefully guarded against in 
any concern. Banks are now giving 
more attention than in the past to the 
proper determination of the true 
amount to set aside for amortization 
purposes. 

Schedule “J,’ of the New York 
Banking Department Report, is in- 
tended to show the true earning power 
of the bank for the year under review, 
and embodies essentially the same ideas 
as above set forth: the only difference 
being that the dividend is known to a 
certainty when this is made up. Ac- 
erued interest, however, plays a most 
important part in this sheet. But when 
the New York Report is complete (and 
it takes no cognizance of the bank’s 
bookkeeping system, since it calls for 
certain facts that must be stated irre- 
spective of how those facts are ob- 
tained) and the banks are closed, the 
amount shown in the profit and loss ac- 


count plus the accrued interest should 
equal the surplus (investment value) 
shown on the main sheet. This is proof 
that the two sets of figures, each inde- 
pendent of the other, are in agreement. 
Having ascertained what the bank has 
earned, what it has cost to operate it, 
and what the bank will be called upon 
to add to its deposit liabilities if it de- 
clares a certain rate, the matter is pre- 
sented to the board of trustees and 
matter discussed pro and con, an agree- 
ment reached and a vote taken (in New 
York and many other States it must be 
by call of the roll) after which it be- 
comes a liability of the bank. The next 
thing in order is to figure the same for 
each individual account, total it, post to 
the ledgers, pay it at the proper time, 
or enter on the books as presented, ac- 
cording to the direction of the de- 
positor, all of which will be treated in 
our next number. 


(To be continued.) 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 





DRAFTS OF PROPOSED LAWS RECOMMENDED 
BY THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR ENACTMENT DURING 1911 


(Continued from page 330 March BANKERS MAGAZINE) 


An Act to punish the making or use of 
false statements to obtain property 
or credit. 


(Wherever a Penal Code or Consolidated 
Law is in foree, the following should be 
inserted as a _ section in its appropriate 
place, Where no such Code exists, the act 
may properly ben enacted as a new act, en- 
titled as above.) 


Be it enacted, etc. 


Section 1. Any person 

(1) Who shall knowingly make or 
cause to be made, either directly or in- 
directly, or through any agency what- 
soever, any false statement in writing, 
with intent that it shall be relied upon, 
respecting the financial condition, or 


means or ability to pay, of himself, or 
any other person, firm or corporation, 
in whom he is interested, or for whom 
he is acting, for the purpose of procur- 
ing in any form whatsoever, either the 
delivery of personal property, the pay- 
ment of cash, the making of a loan or 
credit, the extension of a credit, the 
discount of an account receivable, or 
the making, acceptance, discount, sale 
or endorsement of a bill of exchange, 
or promissory note, for the benefit of 
either himself or of such person, firm 
or corporation; or 

(2) Who, knowing that a false 
statement in writing has been made, re- 
specting the financial condition or 
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means or ability to pay, of himself, or 
such person, firm or corporation in 
which he is interested, or for whom he 
is acting, procures, upon the faith there- 
of, for the benefit either of himself, or 
of such person, firm or corporation, 
either or any of the things of benefit 
mentioned in the first sub-division of 
this section; or 

(3) Who, knowing that a statement 
in writing has been made, respecting 
the financial condition or means or abil- 
itv to pay of himself or such person, 
firm or corporation, in which he is in- 
terested, or for whom he is acting, rep- 
resents on a later day, either orally or 
in writing, that such statement thereto- 
fore made, if then again made on said 
day, would be then true, when in fact, 
said statement if then made would be 
false, and procures upon the faith 
thereof, for the benefit either of him- 
self or of such person, firm or corpora- 
tion, either or any of the things of 
benefit mentioned in the first sub-divi- 
sion of this section; 

Shall be guilty of a felony, punish- 
able by (insert amount of fine, term of 
imprisonment or both). 


STATEMENT. 


The above draft of act was jointly 
prepared in December, 1909, by Mr. 
Julius Henry Cohen, Counsel for the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
by General Counsel of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and has been in- 
dorsed by both associations through 
their respective law committees. The 
general purpose of the proposed law is 
expressed in its title. Nearly every 
State has some form of statute for the 
punishment of offenders who obtain 
money or property by means of false 
pretenses or representations but such 
statutes have proved inadequate in nu- 
merous cases where frauds have been 
perpetrated in connection with false 
statements of condition and experience 
has shown that a special statute upon 
this particular subject is necessary. The 
present draft is broad enough to cover 
all cases of the making of false written 
statements to procure property or credit 
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in any form, including cases where such 
statements are made directly to the one 
from whom property or credit is sought, 
as to a merchant or to a bank, or indi- 
rectly, as where made to a mercantile 
agency or a note-broker to be used as 
a source of reliance by the banker who 
loans money and purchases paper or 


by the merchant who sells goods. Fur- 
thermore, it aims at the person who 


makes the statement or causes it to be 
made, whether such person seeks the 
credit for himself or for any other per- 
son, firm or corporation. Sub-division 
1 punishes the mere making of a false 
statement in writing, with intent that it 
shall be relied on, for the purpose of 
procuring credit; sub-division 2  pun- 
ishes the person who procures property 
or credit upon the faith of a false state- 
ment, such person not necessarily being 
the one who made the statement; and 
sub-division 3 punishes the person who 
falsely represents, either orally or in 
writing, that a previous written state- 
ment is true with respect to present 
financial condition and thereby procures 
credit. 

In 1908 a draft of act was prepared 
by General Counsel on this subject de- 
signed primarily to cover bank credits. 
This act was passed in several of the 
States. It having been urged that a 
law of this kind should more properly 
apply to everybody that extended 
credit; that it should cover mercantile 
as well as bank credits; and, further- 
more, that the scope of such legislation 
should be extended to cover statements 
made to mercantile agencies, the above 
(1909) draft was therefore prepared 
and is now recommended. 


ENACTMENTs oF 1908 Drarr. 


The 1908 draft, formerly recom- 


mended, with the States in which it has 


. been enacted, either substantially or 


with certain 
below: 
“Any person who, either individually 


or in a representative capacity 


published 


changes, is 


“(1) shall knowingly make a_ falsé 
statement in writing to any person, firm 


or corporation engaged in banking or 
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other business respecting his own finan- 
cial condition or the financial condition 
of any firm or corporation with which 
he is connected as member, director, 
officer, employe or agent, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a loan, or credit in 
any form or an extension of credit from 
the person, firm or corporation to whom 
such false statement is made, either for 
his own use or for the use of the firm 
or corporation with which he is con- 
nected as aforesaid, or 
“(2) having previously made, or hav- 
ing knowledge that another has_ pre- 
viously made, a statement in writing to 
any person, firm or corporation engaged 
in banking or other business respecting 
his own financial condition or the finan- 
cial condition of any firm or corporation 
with which he is connected as aforesaid, 
shall afterwards precure on faith of 
such statement from the person, firm or 
corporation to whom = such _ previous 
statement has been made, either for his 
own use or for the use of the firm or 
corporation with which he is so con- 
nected, a loan or credit in any form, or 
an extension of credit, knowing at the 
time of such procuring, that such pre- 
viously made statement is in any ma- 
terial particular false, with respect to 
the present financial condition of him- 
self or of the firm or corporation with 
which he is so connected, or 

“(3) shall deliver to any notebroker 
or other agent for the sale or negotia- 
tion of commercial paper any statement 
in writing, knowing the same to be 
false, respecting his own financial con- 
dition or the financial condition of any 
firm or corporation with which he is 
connected as aforesaid, for the purpose 
of having such statement used in fur- 
therance of the sale, pledge or negotia- 
tion of any note, bill or other instru- 
ment for the payment of money made, 
or indorsed or accepted, or owned in 
whole or in part, by him individually or 
by the firm or corporation with which 
he is so connected, or 

“(4) having previously delivered, or 
having knowledge that another has pre- 
viously delivered to any notebroker or 
other agent for the sale or negotia- 
tion of commercial paper, a statement 
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in writing respecting his own financial 
condition, or the financial condition of 
any firm or corporation with which he 
is connected as aforesaid, shall after- 
wards deliver to such notebroker or 
other agent for the purpose of sale, 
pledge or negotiation on faith of such 
statement, any note, bill or other instru- 
ment for the payment of money made, 
or indorsed, or accepted, or owned in 
whole or in part, by himself individually 
or by the firm or corporation with which 
he is so connected, knowing at the time 
that such previously delivered’ statement 
is in any material particular false, as 
to the present financial condition of 
himself or of such firm or corpora- 
tion, 

“shall be guilty of (felony or misde- 
meanor) and punishable by fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars or impris- 
onment not exceeding five years, or 
both.” 

1909 Micuigan: No. 15. Enacts 
law drafted in 1908 as above. Makes 
crime a misdemeanor, with not more than 
$500 fine, not exceeding six months in 
county jail, or both fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

1909 Montana: Chap. 96. Enacts 
law drafted in 1908 as above. Fine not 
exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment not 
exceeding five years, or both. 

1909 New Mexico: Chap. 93. En- 
acts sub-divisions (1) and (2) of law 
drafted in 1908 and omits sub-divisions 
(3) and (4). Sub-divisions (1) and 
(2) same as above except that words 
“engaged in banking or other business”’ 
eliminated from each of said sub-divi- 
sions. Fine not exceeding $1,000 or 
imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
or both. 

1909 Minnesota: Chap. 431. En- 
acts law drafted in 1908, changing 
above draft to read as follows: 

“Any person who, either individually 
or in a representative capacity 

“(1) Shall knowingly make a false 
statement in writing to any person, firm 
or corporation engaged in banking, or 
to any savings bank or trust company, 
respecting his own financial condition 
or the financial condition of any person, 
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firm or corporation for the purpose of 
procuring a loan, or credit in any form 
or an extension of credit from such per- 
son, firm or corporation to whom such 
false statement is made, either for his 
own use or for the use of any person, 
firm or corporation, or 


““ 


(2) having previously made, or hav- 
ing knowledge that another has _pre- 
viously made, a statement in writing to 
any person, firm or corporation engaged 
in banking, or to any savings bank or 
trust company, respecting his own finan- 
cial condition or the financial condition 
of any person, firm or corporation, shall 
afterwards, on the faith of such state- 
ment, procure from such person, firm or 
corporation to whom such previous state- 
ment has been made, either for his own 
use or for the use of any person, firm 
or corporation, a loan or credit in any 
form, or an extension of credit, know- 
ing at the time of procuring the same 
that such previously made statement is 
in any material particular false, with 
respect to the financial condition of him- 
self or of any firm or corporation, at 
the time of procuring such loan, credit 
or extension of credit, or 

“(3) shall deliver to any notebroker 
or other agent for the sale or negotia- 
tion of commercial paper, to any person, 
firm or corporation engaged in banking, 
or to any savings bank or trust com- 
pany, any statement in writing, know- 
ing the same to be false, respecting his 
own financial condition or the financial 
condition of any person, firm or corpo- 
ration, for the purpose or with the in- 
tent of having such statement used in 
furtherance of the sale, pledge or nego- 
tiation of any note, bill or other instru- 
ment for the payment of money made, 
or indorsed or accepted, or owned in 
whole or in part, by him individually or 
by any person, firm or corporation, or 

“(4) having previously delivered, or 
having knowledge that another has pre- 
viously delivered to any notebroker or 
other agent for the sale or negotiation 
of commercial paper described in the 
preceding sub-divisions, a statement in 
writing respecting his own financial con- 
dition, or the financial condition of any 
person, firm or corporation, shall after- 
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wards deliver to such notebroker or 
other such agent for the purpose of sale, 
pledge or negotiation on the faith of 
any such statement, any note, bill or 
other instrument for the payment of 
money made, indorsed, accepted, or 
owned in whole or in part, either by 
himself or by any person, firm or cor- 
poration, knowing at the time that such 
previously delivered statement is in any 
material particular false, as to the pres- 
ent financial condition of himself or any 
person, firm or corporation, 


“shall be guilty of a gross misde- 
meanor and punishable by fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars or im- 
prisonment not exceeding five years, or 
both.” 


1909 TeENNeEssEE: Chap. 509. En- 
acts law drafted in 1908, eliminating 
sub-divisions (3) and (4) and changing 
sub-divisions (1) and (2) and the 
penalty. 


The act as passed reads as follows: 


“Section 1. That any person who, 
either individually or in a representa- 
tive capacity, shall knowingly make a 
false statement in writing to any per- 
son, firm or corporation respecting his 
own financial condition or the financial 
condition of any firm or corporation 
with which he is connected as member, 
director, officer, employee or agent, for 
the purpose of procuring credit in any 
form or an extension of credit already 
given, or to be used as a basis for credit, 
either for his own use or for the use of 
the firm or corporation with which he is 
connected as aforesaid, or having pre- 
viously made, or having knowledge that 
another has previously made, a state- 
ment in writing to any person respect- 
ing his own financial condition or the 
financial condition of any firm or corpo- 
ration with which he is connected as 
aforesaid, shall afterwards procure on 
the faith of such statement either for 


“his own use or for the use of the firm 


or corporation with which he is so con- 
nected, credit in any form, or an exten- 
sion of credit already given, knowing at 
the time. of such procuring, that such 
previcusly made statement is in any ma- 
terial particular false, with respect to 
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the financial condition of himself or the 
firm or corporation with which he is so 
connected, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 


“Section 2. Be it further enacted 
that any person, firm or corporation 
guilty of violating the provisions of this 
act shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than fifty dollars for each offense 
and by imprisonment in the county 
workhouse for a period of not less than 
thirty days and not more than six 
months.” 


1909 IxuNots: Section 97 of the 
Criminal Code amended, as follows; 
new matter in italics, words eliminated 
in brackets: 


“Section 97. Whoever by any false 
representation in writing of [his own] 
the respectability, wealth [or] mercan- 
tile correspondence or connections, or 
assets or liabilities of himself, or of any 
firm of which he is a member, or who- 
ever, being an officer of a corporation, 
by any false representation in writing, 
known by him to be false and signed by 
him, of the respectability, wealth, mer- 
cantile correspondence or connections, 
or the assets or liabilities, or any or all 
of them, of such corporation, obtains 
credit for himself, for such firm or for 
such corporation, and thereby defrauds 
any person of money, goods, chattels or 
any valuable thing, or whoever procures 
another to make a false report in writ- 
ing, signed by the person making the 
same, of [his] the honesty, wealth, mer- 
eantile correspondence or connections, 
or assets or liabilities of himself, or of 
any firm of which he is a member, or 
whoever, being an officer of a corpora- 
tion, procures another to make a false 
report in writing, known by him to be 
false, signed by the person making the 
same, of the honesty, wealth, mercantile 
correspondence or connections, or assets 
or liabilities of such corporation, and 
thus obtains credit for himself, for such 
firm or for such corporation, and there- 
by defrauds any person of any money, 
goods, chattels or other valuable thing, 
shall be sentenced to return the money 
or property so fraudulently obtained, if 
it can be done, and shall be fined not 


ATS 


exceeding $2,000 and confined in the 
county jail not exceeding one year.” 


An Act concerning notaries public who 
are stockholders, directors, officers, 
or employees of banks or other cor- 
porations. 


Be it enacted, etc. 


Section 1. It shall be lawful for any 
notary public who is a stockholder, di- 
rector, officer or employee of a bank or 
other corporation to take the acknowl- 
edgment of any party to any written in- 
strument executed to or by such corpo- 
ration, or to administer an oath to any 
other stockholder, director, officer, em- 
ployee or agent of such corporation, or 
to protest for non-acceptance or non- 
payment bills of exchange, drafts, 
checks, notes and other negotiable in- 
struments which may be owned or held 
for collection by such corporation: Pro- 
vided, it shall be unlawful for any 
notary public to take the acknowledg- 
ment of an instrument by or to a bank 
or other corporation of which he is a 
stockholder, director, officer, or em- 
ployee, where such notary is a party to 
such instrument, either individually or 
as a representative of such corporation, 
or to protest any negotiable instrument 
owned or held for collection by such 
corporation, where such notary is indi- 
vidually a party to such instrument. 


STATEMENT. 


This proposed law was drafted by 
General Counsel in December, 1908, 
and is designed to qualify notaries who 
are stockholders, officers or employees 
of banks to take acknowledgments, or 
make protests of paper in which the 
bank is interested, or administer oaths 
to other officers of the bank. The main 
purpose of the proposed law is to qual- 
ify the notary, where a stockholder, to 
take acknowledgments of instruments 
running to the bank or to make protests 
of the bank’s paper. Where the notary 
is an officer or employee, but not a stock- 
holder, he is generally held competent 
to perform these acts; but where a 
stockholder, a majority of the courts 
which have passed upon the question (a 
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minority to the contrary) hold him dis- 
qualified to take acknowledgments be- 
cause of his proprietary interest in the 
bank to which the instrument runs. In 
many of the smaller banks throughout 
the country, frequently the only notary 
available is the cashier of other officer, 
who is often, also a stockholder. Rea- 
sons of convenience, therefore, underlie 
the proposed law. The doctrine of some 
courts that a stockholder is disqualified 
to act as notary for a bank or other cor- 
poration in which he holds stock is 
based on the impropriety of one having 
a pecuniary interest acting in such 
capacity in the bank’s behalf; but the 
theory of impropriety is negatived by 
the fact that some courts hold the 
notary competent in such cases, and that 
several States legislatures have vali- 
dated past acts of this character. 


ENACTMENTS. 


1909 Micuigan: No. 18. Enacts 
above, with a few unsubstantial changes. 


RECENT DECISIONS OF 


PROMISSORY NOTE—INDORSE- 
MENT PROCURED BY ILLE- 
GAL INDUCEMENTS—RIGHTS 
OF PAYEE. 

FORD rs. SHAPIRO. 
SAME vs. ZELIG. 





SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTs, Nov. 22, 1910. 

The indorsers of a promissory note are 
liable to the payee, though the maker pro- 
cured such indorsements by unlawful in- 
ducements, unless it is shown that the payee 
was in some way responsible for such in- 
ducements. 


HESE were actions to recover of 
the respective defendants as in- 
dorsers of notes given by John B. 
Holtz, and indorsed before their deliv- 
ery to the plaintiff. 

The evidence offered and excluded 
was competent to show that the de- 
fendants made their indorsements in 
consequence of the unlawful induce- 
ments held out to them by Holtz; but 
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1909 MonvTaNna: 
acts above. 


Chapter 77. En- 


1909 New Jersey: Chapter 114. 
Enacts above, but eliminates the pro- 
visions covering acknowledgments, con- 
fining the act to the administering of 
oaths and protesting of negotiable instru- 
ments. Words omitted are: “To take 
the acknowledgment of any party to 
any written instrument executed to or 
by such corporation, or;” also in pro- 
viso, which makes it unlawful for the 
notary to do certain acts, the following 
words are omitted: “To take the ac- 
knowledgment of an instrument by or 
to a bank or other corporation of which 
he is a stockholder, director, officer or 
employee, where such notary is a party 
to such instrument, either individually 
or as a representative of such bank or 
other corporation, or” 

1909 Wyomine: Chap. 142. Enacts 
above, with a few unsubstantial changes. 


(To be continued ) 


it did not tend to show that the plaint- 
iff was in any way responsible for those 
inducements. It could not have altered 
the finding of the plaintiff’s innocence 
of any unlawful conduct. It was not 
material under what inducements the 
defendants acted unless the plaintiff 
was in some way responsible therefor. 
(Hudson vs. Miles, 185 Mass. 582, 586, 
587.) 


ASSESSMENT UPON STOCK- 
HOLDERS—LIEN UPON STOCK 
—RIGHTS OF PLEDGEES. 
CORBIN BANKING COMPANY vs 


MITCHELL. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY, DEC. 
14, 1910. 


The Secretary of State having ordered a 
bank whose capital was impaired to make 
good the impairment by assessment upon tlic 
stockholders, the board of directors [id 
such an assessment and adopted a_ by-law 
giving the bank a lien on the shares of 2 
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stockhelder on the non-payment of the as- 
sessment: Held, that the by-law was valid 
and that the lien could be enforced against 
a pledgee of the stock. 


ARROLL, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): A great deal is said in 
the record about the right of the bank 
to establish the by-law which it did, and 
our attention is called to a number of 
authorities holding that directors have 
no authority to adopt by-laws that will 
prejudice in any way the rights of 
pledgees of stock or persons who take 
it without notice of the by-laws. We 
do not, however, think it necessary to 
go into an extended discussion of the 
power of banks or corporations to es- 
tablish by-laws. It may, however, be 
freely admitted that a bank would have 
no right to establish or enforce a by- 
law giving it a lien upon the stock to 
secure a debt due to it by the share- 
holder, if doing this would prejudice 
the rights of a pledgee in good faith. 

But that question is not here. The 
by-law adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the appellant bank was not 
adopted for the benefit of the stock- 
holders, or to save the bank from loss 
on a contract obligation. It was made 
to carry out the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State. It was made for the 
benefit of and to protect the public who 
were creditors and depositors of the 
bank, and as a means by which this 
might be done. When the Secretary 
ordered the assessment, it became the 
duty of the board of directors to adopt 
such measures as were necessary to com- 
ply with the order. 

It was obliged to take some action, 
and it seems to us that the action it 
took was reasonable and fair to all of 
the shareholders, as well as to persons 
not shareholders but who were in pos- 
session of stock. It gave to each share- 
holder or pledgee of stock ample oppor- 
tunity to elect whether he would pay 
the assessment or surrender his stock, 
although, of course, a solvent share- 
holder could not escape the assessment 
by surrendering his stock. But a pled- 
gee, not being legally bound to pay the 
assessment, could surrender the stock in 
his possession, and thus relieve himself 
from all liability. 
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AGREEMENT AS TO SUBSTITU- 
TION OF ONE CHECK FOR AN- 
OTHER—RIGHT TO SUE ON 
ORIGINAL CHECK. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

vs. PERKINS. 





SUPREME COURT OF ERRORS OF CON- 


NECTICUT, NOV. 1, 1910. 

Where a check is delivered for value upon 
the understanding that the drawer may sub- 
stitute another check therefor, his failure to 
send the other check within a_ reasonable 
time will warrant a suit by the holder upon 
the original check. 


HIS was an action upon a check in 
the following form: 
“Connecticut River Banking Co., 
“Hartford, Conn., March 11, 1909. No. 


“Pay to the order of American Auto- 
mobile Co. $500.n0/100 Five Hundred and 
MT EOE 5c uispicnirnca ve us ciao meena eked ata ere Dollars. 
28 State Street & 124 Massachusetts Ave. 

“Tuomas C. PEerKINs.” 


Harz, C. J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): First. The facts found 
show such a delivery of the check as 
entitles the plaintiff to sue upon it. The 
proposed substitution of a numbered 
check for the one given was a trivial 
matter which was evidently not intended 
to change in any essential respect either 
the check given, or the rights of the 
parties under it. At the most it only 
gave the defendant the privilege of 
postponing payment of the #500 for 
such reasonable time as would enable 
him to send a numbered check. He has 
never attempted to avail himself of this 
privilege, although he has had ample 
time to do so. The court has found 
that the parties intended that the check 
delivered could be collected if a sub- 
stitute check should not be sent. It is 
apparent that the defendant could have 
sent the substitute check had he wished 
to, as early as March 13, when he wrote 
the plaintiffs. The original check was 
not presented for payment until March 
15, and payment was not attempted to 
be enforced by suit until April 1. As 
a matter of fact the defendant decided 
as early as March 13 not to send the 
substitute check, but to attempt to re- 
voke the agreement. 











REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


CHECK LOST IN MAIL 
Norro.ik, Va., February 7, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Referring to your answer to an 
inquiry from a Leechburg bank regarding a 
check lost in transit between Alexandria 
and the paving bank, do you mean to say 
that if a letter containing checks is lost 
in the mails, the bank mailing it has no 
recourse to its depositor. If so, what would 
be the result of a similar case if the de- 
positor had used a deposit ticket like the 
enclosed 2 Assistant Cashier. 


Answer: The deposit slip inclosed by 
our correspondent had the following 
printed upon the face thereof: “Items 
received as cash, or for collection, sub- 
ject to conditions printed on back of 
this ticket.” The conditions printed 
upon the back are: 

“Items payable out of town, whether 
credited upon receipt or not, are re- 
ceived and collected only at the risk of 
the depositor. We do not guarantee 
the banks to which we send such items, 
and in collecting them this bank acts 
only as your agent, and the responsibil- 
ity for such, must remain with the de- 
positor until the bank has received final 
actual payment of check sent us in re- 
turn for same.” 

In such a case, it is plain that the 
depositor expressly takes the risk upon 
himself, and hence, if the check should 
be lost in the mail, the bank, if it has 
given any provisional credit for the 
same. could cancel this credit. 


CERTIFICATE OF NOTARY AS 
EVIDENCE — ILLINOIS 
STATUTE 


Prorta, Itt., February 28, 1911. 
Kditor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We are advised that the effect of 
the repeal by a provision of the Negotiabie 
Instruments T.aw, in effect in this State 
July 1, 1907, of sections ten and eleven cf 
an act to provide for the appointment, 
qualification and duties of notaries public 
and certifying their official acts, approved 
April 5, 1872, in foree July 1, 1872, and 
the failure to provide any statute in their 
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place is that “The certificate of a foreign 
notary as to presentment and demand for 
payment and notice of dishonor is incom- 
petent to establish or tend to establish 
such facts as to a promissory note although 
evidence of them as to a foreign bill of 
exchange” as laid down in Vaughan ys. Pot- 
ter, 131 Illinois, App. 334. 

We are further advised that as a result 
of this statutory deficiency the holder of 
a promissory note, check or inland bill of 
exchange would be under the necessity of 
proving presentment, demand, dishonor 
and notice of dishonor by depositions in 
case of a contest of a claim of indorser’s 
liability. 

If this opinion is correct it is a matter 
of grave importance and in our opinion 
some steps should be taken to bring about 
aditional legislation, and if you consider it 
of sufficient interest for treatment in the 
department devoted to replies to law and 
banking questions, we shall be pleased to 
see your reply there. 

Yours truly, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Answer: If any such a mistake was 
made by the Legislature of Illinois, it 
should, of course, be corrected imme- 
diately. The original draft of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law contained a 
repealing provision as follows: “The 
laws or parts thereof specified in the 
schedule hereto annexed are hereby re- 
pealed”; but no schedule was annexed 
to the draft, for the reason that it 
would be different in every State; and 
the intention was that each Legislature 
should fill out the schedule as the cir- 
cumstances should require. The mis- 
take to which our correspondent refers 
occurred, no doubt, by including in the 
schedule a former statute of Illinois 
which should have remained in force. 
since the subject-matter is not covered 
by anything in the Act. We apprehend, 
moreover, that this is not the only par- 
ticular in which the Act as passed in 
Illinois will be found defective; for the 
Legislature of that State changed it in 
many respects from the form as adopted 
in the other States, and some of these 
changes have introduced rules that will 
be found very inconvenient in practice. 
In fact. most of the amendments 
adopted in Illinois had been proposed 
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to the General Conference of Commis- 
sions on Uniform Laws, and, by a 
unanimous vote of some twenty odd 
commissioners, had been rejected as 
undesirable. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT PAY- 


ABLE IN THE ALTERNATIVE 
Appteton, Wis., March 1, 1911. 
Edior Bankers Magazine: 

Sim: We have been in the habit of re- 
ceiving money on deposit and isuing Cer- 
tificates of Deposits in the following form: 
“John Doe and Jane Doe have deposited 

— payable to the order of John Doe 
or Jane Doe on return of this certificate 
properly endorsed.” 

We have paid such certificates on en- 
dorsement of either John Doe or Jane Doe, 
without reference as to whether one or 
Hoth of the parties were living, when such 
payment is made. 

Will you kindly give us your opinion as 
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to whether our action in the payment to 
either party is legal should the other party 
be dead, CASHIER. 


Answer: A certificate of deposit in 
the usual form is a negotiable instru- 
ment, and the Negotiable Instruments 
Law provides that such an instrument 
may be drawn to “two or more payees 
jointly, or one or some of several 
payees.” (Wis. Act, See. 1675-7.) 
Where the paper is thus made payable 
in the alternate, the obligor may dis- 
charge the same by payment to either 
payee because this is the very thing 
stipulated for. Nor is this contractual 
right on the part of the obligor affected 
by the death of one of the payees. The 
rights of the payees as between them- 
selves may have been such that the sur- 
vivor may have to account to the estate 
of the deceased payee; but this is not 
a matter which concerns the bank. 






HOW TO KEEP BANK DIRECTORS ACTIVE 


By Harvey G. King 


[‘ order that a financial institution 

may gain and keep the confidence 
of the public, two things are essential. 
First: That the gentlemen comprising 
the board of directors be qualified 
through long business training and 
moral standing to act as directors, and, 
secondly, that they fulfill the trust 
placed in them to the best of their 
ability. 

Ofttimes we find a bank director who 
heedlessly casts aside his oath of office 
and plays havoe with the confidence and 
trust the public have placed in him. 

Attending a board meeting once a 
month and listening to the secretary 
read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, together with a report of the bank’s 
financial condition, offers no special en- 
chantment to the average bank director; 
neither does the reading of a long list 
of names representing the bank’s recent 


borrowers arouse any special interest in 
the minds of the directors in regard 
to the bank’s welfare. The institutions 
that derive the most good and show the 
largest deposit gains are those that keep 
their directors interested by putting 
them to work. 

Sometime ago, the Comptroller of 
the Currency issued an order whereby 
the board of directors were asked to be 
in attendance at the bank during the ex- 
amination by his staff of examiners. If 
this order can be enforced it will mean 
that the directors must familiarize 
themselves with the bank’s affairs, not 
merely as to the amount of assets and 
liabilities, but as to the character of 
the bank’s customers and borrowers and 
the financial standing of the borrowing 
public, and the general inside condition 
of affairs. 

The active officials of a financial in- 
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stitution should be on the alert for di- 
rectors who display a tendency to be 
inquisitive. Live directors are what a 
live bank should desire. If the direc- 
tors are to be held responsible for the 
financial condition of the bank they rep- 
resent, it is their duty to familiarize 
themselves with the work of the institu- 
tion, and to devote a small portion of 
their time in the bank’s behalf. 

Another point not to be overlooked by 
those in active charge of the affairs of 
the bank is this: Always encourage 
the directors to advertise their institu- 
tion. I recall a number of cases where- 
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by friends of certain directors opened 
accounts in other banks than their own, 
not knowing at the time that their direc- 
tor friends were interested in finance. 

Make the board meetings interesting, 
even though it take an extra ten or 
fifteen minutes. Impress upon the di- 
rectors the important part they play in 
the bank’s welfare. Show them they 
are the hub of the wheel, not merely 
the spokes. Start them working for the 
institution and the institution will work 
for them in the form of larger interest 
dividends. 


THE REGISTRATION OF COMMERCIAL PAPER 


By Hy. R. Wohlers, of Guaranty Trust Co, of New York 


ANNOUNCEMENT was recently 

made by a large corporation that 
its notes offered for discount in the 
market will be registered by a certain 
trust company. In other words, in view 
of the false statements made now and 
then by seemingly reputable concerns 
as to the amount of their liability in this 
form of indebtedness and the conse- 
quent suspicion aroused, though perhaps 
unjustly, concerning other paper, and 
for the purpose of increasing confi- 
dence, this corporation has of its own 
accord decided to fully inform the 
noteholders of the extent of such paper 
outstanding. 

The cost of registering is very low, 
depending upon the amount and the 
frequency of issue. It is the duty of 
the registrar of the note to keep a 
record of the facts embodied therein, 
and to certify on the note that it is a 
note, or one of a series of notes, of the 
maker. The registrar will at all times 
be able to furnish inquirers with ac- 
curate information as to the date of 
issue, the amount, the maturity, the 
signature, and the endorsement. Con- 
trary to the belief of some, the registrar 
does not nete the rate of discount at 
which the note is sold, nor does _ it 
record the name of the purchaser. It 
is solely interested in warranting as 





genuine, but not guaranteeing, the 
notes that are registered. 

The advantages to be gained are two- 
fold: To the purchaser of paper, it 
will afford an opportunity of quickly 
and accurately checking; and it will 
help the maker of the note in this way. 
There are times when the credit depart- 
ments of large purchasers of paper are 
exceedingly busy checking the stand- 
ing of the drawers of paper previously 
purchased, and it is necessary to go 
slowly in making additional purchases. 
Brokers are often obliged to leave 
paper under option for a week or 
longer for the purpose of having the 
purchasers assure themselves of the 
amount of notes outstanding, only to 
learn after all that they do not care 
to discount by reason of the fact that 
they believe too much is outstanding. 
Had the note been certified, this fact 
could have been ascertained from the 
registrar to their satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction within an exceedingly short 


- time, and would save the seller of the 


note a possibly unfavorable change in 
the money market. By the old method, 
it is sometimes exasperating, where 
pieces of small amounts are widely dis- 
tributed, to investigate to the true end; 
by the new method, one inquiry will 
settle all doubt. 
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Further, to realize the importance of 
registering commercial paper and con- 
sequently enabling credit dispatch, 
everyone should now bear in mind the 
contemplated use of commercial paper 
as a basis for currency as outlined in 
the plan of Senator Aldrich for a Na- 
tional Reserve Association. Who can 
tell, if this plan is effected, that the 
managers will not require certified 
proof? Most assuredly, every safe- 
guard and precaution will be taken. 

Now is the time to begin certifying. 
It may some day earn an enviable repu- 
tation, and it is a step in the right 
direction. 


THREE REQUISITES OF THE 
SUCCESSFUL BANK 


ROGRESSIVENESS in banking is 
marked by education, service, con- 
venience and accommodation. 

Education means advertising and a 
reaching out for business that will make 
of each individual a bank depositor. 
Service means high class men, modern 
equipment and_ up-to-date methods. 
Convenience means waiting rooms, read- 
ing rooms, writing rooms, telephones 
and all those things that go to make a 
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place of business of some _ practical, 
every-day use to the public. Accommo- 
dation means the extension of credit for 
all honest, legitimate and practical pur- 
poses, and the financing of those pro- 
jects which go to make a city pros- 
perous. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the matter of convenience. Pro- 
gressive bankers are constantly adopting 
new ideas in their endeavor to cultivate 
a friendly feeling for their institutions. 
And this is as it should be. 

Out in Illinois, the First National 
Bank of Joliet has so arranged that 
anyone who comes into the bank may 
retire to the public room and there in 
privacy look after their correspondence. 
The bank even maintains a_ post-office 
department, at which stamps may be 
secured. This may seem to be quite a 
small matter, but it really shows that 
the bank’s officers are sincere in their 
efforts to please their friends. 

Such little courtesies are always very 
greatly appreciated and tend to pro- 
mote business and inspire confidence. 
It should be the policy of every bank 
to look after these little details that 
mean so much to their future growth 
and expansion. 


NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS BANKS 


CONTINUED improvement is shown 

in the report of the savings banks 
of New York State, as revealed in the 
statement issued by the Banking De- 
partment, February 19. An increase of 
$66,733,925 in assets, bringing the total 
up to $1,695,650,793. The increase in 
the amount due depositors for the year 


1910 was $59,484,199, bringing the 
total deposits up to $1,542,933,693. The 
amount of interest credited for 1910 
was $54,582,884, making the net gain 
over the counter $4,901,315. 

The following comparative figures 
will show the increase for the past 
three years: 
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OPPORTUNITY 


A SUGGESTION TO INVESTORS 
By George D. Baker, of W. E. Hutton & Co. 


ECAUSE they are so frugal, the 

French people, as a people, are 

the richest in the world. They are 

continually and_ persistently saving; 

they invest their savings in securities; 

their money never is idle; it is always 
working. 

Securities in France are in the hands 
of the people and are thus steadied by 
being so widely distributed. They are 
in small denominations, and can readily 
be bought outright by persons of small 
means. 

The French people have no advan- 
tage over our own people in their op- 
portunities to obtain absolutely safe 
investments. Standard dividend-paying 
securities can quite as readily be pur- 
chased here in small lots. The facili- 
ties and protection of the New York 
Stock Exchange are as available for 
the man or woman with a few hundred 
dollars to invest as they are for those 
who invest large amounts. Small lots 
can be purchased at virtually the same 
prices as large lots. Purchases are in 
no sense a matter of gambling; they 
are purely a feature of sane investment. 


Tue LarGe Operator. 


The large operator does not have on 
hand, at the time of making a purchase 
of, say, 1,000 shares, the full amount 
of money to pay for the same. But he 
has sufficient to make part payment; 
and his broker, by means of bank loans 
for which the shares are deposited as 
security, secures the additional funds 


necessary to pay the full amount of the ° 


purchase. When he desires to “take 
up” these shares, he pays off this bal- 
ance; he really owns the 1,000 shares 
from the moment they are purchased 
for his account by his broker. The 
dividends he receives on the 1,000 
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shares are as a rule not alone sufficient 
to pay the interest on the borrowed 
money but also on the money he him- 
self has invested. Thus standard in- 
vestment stocks frequently “carry them- 
selves,” and when purchased at low 
prices give to the investor not alone the 
regular dividends but the added profit 
of any advance in value of the securi- 
ties. 
Tue SMALL Buyer. 


What can be done with 1,000 shares 
by a wealthy operator can be accom- 
plished quite as safely and quite as 
readily by a small investor who feels 
that he can afford to purchase, say, one, 
five, ten or fifty shares. The system 
and principle are identical. He can 
give his order to purchase any stock 
which he considers cheap and desirable. 
While transactions in a minimum of 100 
shares only are officially quoted, odd 
lots are actively dealt in. He pays ten 
dollars or fifteen dollars a share as part 
payment, and the broker advances at 
the prevailing rate of interest the bal- 
ance of the cost of the stock. As the 
purchaser “‘saves’”” he can each month 
pay off a portion of this balance, and 
is at liberty at any moment to pay off 
the full amount and “take up” his cer- 
tificates. Meanwhile, from the moment 
the broker purchases the securities for 
his account they are his; as dividends 
accrue they are sent to the broker for 
his account and will be credited as part 
payment on the unpaid balance or re- 
mitted to him, according to arrange- 
ment. Should the market advance to 
show a profit before the securities are 
“taken up,” the purchaser can order 
them sold at once and thus secure the 
profit of the transaction. Should the 
market decline to a point below that 
covered by his payments, the purchaser 
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would be called upon to make another 
payment in order that the balance bor- 
rowed upon his stock would be well 
secured. 

These purchases are not “specula- 
tion” in the loose meaning that is fre- 
quently given the word; they are invest- 
ment buying and constitute a method of. 
saving money in a way that as it be- 
comes more general, means a richer and 
more frugal nation. This Odd Lot in- 
vestment movement which has _ such 
great possibilities is as yet in its infancy 
in this country, and its rapid develop- 
ment means much for the underlying 
strength and steadiness of American 
securities. 


Srocks As INVESTMENTS. 


Well-informed investors recognize the 
stability of dividend-paying stocks of a 
number of our railroad and industrial 
companies. Accurate information is 
available regarding the operation of 
these companies, from which the merit 
of the stocks, from an investment point 
of view may be judged. There is no 
occasion for purchasing blindly or at 
random, stocks or bonds which are not 
well established. There are facilities 
for knowing those that are good. Issues 
may be selected which are recognized by 
the investing public as being reliable as 
to dividends. The income is larger than 
that obtained from bonds, and there is 
likely to be a further increment from 
the advance in market value; in fact, it 
is reasonable to expect that the advance 
within a year or two will be greater 
than the amount of the dividends. The 
consensus of opinion of the larger in- 
vestors of this country and Europe is 
that the first-class railroad stocks are 
entirely suitable for conservative in- 
vestment. One institution in New York 
held, among its investments on June 
30th last, stocks having a market value 
of $47,029,008. In a special report re- 
garding its investments made by the 
company’s general counsel, Judge 
James McKeen, the latter says: 

“It seems apparent that dividend-pay- 
ing stocks of a certain kind are even 
safer than are bonds. Any loss in 


value due to the diminishing purchasing 
power of gold falls upon the bondhold- 
er, whereas such loss in the case of 
stock is recouped by the increase in sell- 
ing value.” 

The constant increase in the value of 
properties is reflected in the increase 
in market value of the stock. Upon 
making sales of stocks between June 
Ist, 1906, and June Ist, 1910, aggre- 
gating in book value $15,345,001.88, 
the above company applied $2,660,- 
262.32 to reducing the book value of 
the balance of its stocks on hand, and 
credited to its profit account $10,060,- 
197.61, having realized an income with- 
in the period mentioned of eighty-three 
per cent. in addition to the usual divi- 
dends. 

As dividends upon stocks are not 
fixed they may increase in amount in 
the same proportion as the increase of 
commodities, while the holder of bonds 
has a fixed income and an increasing 
cost of living. 


INSTALMENTS. 


The only requirement in opening an 
account is the deposit of sufficient 
money to make the first payment, and 
it is worth while remembering that the 
greater the amount deposited, the less 
the amount upon which interest will 
have to be paid. 

The first payment on stocks selling 
below fifty need only be five dollars per 
share; on stocks selling between fifty 
and 100, ten dollars per share on stocks 
selling between 100 and 200, fifteen 
dollars per share. Subsequent pay- 
ments may be made on account at any 
time of any amounts desired, the maxi- 
mum amount required being that which 
will insure that the loan is secured. 

Bonds may be purchased upon the 
same terms as purchases of stock; bonds 
being of $1,000 denomination the 
amount of one bond is equivalent to ten 
shares of stock. A first payment of 
fifty dollars would be sufficient upon 
purchase of $1,000 bond. 

The commission charge for buying is 
one-eighth of one per cent. of the par 
value, or $1.25 for ten shares of par 











Gas and Electric Companies. 


Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


Electric Company 


received its 5 per cent. dividend. 
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value of $100, with a minimum charge 
of one dollar. There is no other charge. 

An important advantage in investing 
in odd lots is that of distributing the 
amount invested among a number of 


items, instead of placing a_ given 


To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
ies. The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 
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amount in one security, not only on ac- 
count of the conservatism of such scat- 
tering of the risk involved, but in being 
able to take additional amounts of the 
same items if the market should decline 
after the original purchase. 


BONDS BASED ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


By Charles F. Fishback, President Porter, Fishback & Co., Bankers, Chicago 


S the attention of the bond house 
wit’ which I am connected has 
been largely directed for the past two 
or three years to bonds based on the 
natural resources of the country, it is 
but reasonable to suppose that the 
various phases of the present market 
as affecting this kind of bonds should 
have received from us more attention 
than has been given to them by others. 
It is knowledge of this fact, perhaps, 
rather than any superior knowledge on 
the general subject of bonds as an 
investment, which accounts for a re- 
quest to me to write an article giving 
our views upon the above entitled sub- 
ject. 


Wuy Bonps Have SuFFERED. 


It is well known that all classes of 
bonds have suffered from the condi- 
tions which have prevailed during the 
past year. Bond houses generally have 
complained of a lack of demand for 
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bonds by the investing class, and var- 
ious reasons have been assigned to 
account for it. Many say that enor- 
mous sums of money have been diverted 
from the usual channels and have been 
put into speculation in Western lands. 
Others claim that the high cost of liv- 
ing has led the great mass of investors 
to forsake the usual rates of interest 
with which they have been familiar and 
content, and have invested their money 
in bonds paying a higher rate but which 
in many instances were not based on 
adequate security; that it was natural 
and reasonable to suppose that these 
companies putting out such bonds would 
go “on the rocks,” as the familiar ex- 
pression is, and that the losses result- 
ing therefrom have disgusted and un- 
settled a large class of investors. 

I have not claimed, nor do I now 
claim, that bonds based on natural re- 
sources possess peculiar virtues which 
other securities need not possess, but I 
do claim that if carefully examined 
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they will be found to possess certain 
elements of safety which will redound 
to the confidence and profit of the com- 
munity or class investing in them. 


Natura Resources. 


The natural resources of the country 
are primarily connected with the land 
itself. Gas, electric light, power, tim- 
ber, coal, oil, iron, copper,—all these 
primarily depend upon the earth itself 
and constitute varied resources which 
enrich and render attractive different 
sections of our country. Projects hav- 
ing for their purpose the use of these 
natural resources for the benefit of the 
people are therefore based on the nat- 
ural resources of the country, and bonds 
issued thereon to such amount. as is c1n- 
sistent with safety and with adequate 
security ought to be and are, of inter- 
est,—first, to the immediate community 
where the natural resources are found, 
whereby a great portion thereof are 
benefited, and,—secondly, to the cap- 
italist, wherever he may be, who wishes 
an adequate and safe return for money 
invested. The demand for the use of 
these natural resources and their supply 
in sufficient quantity by different por- 
tions of our great country, is what has 
made America interesting to the foreign 
investor who, lacking these great sup- 
plies constituting natural resources, has 
been compelled to look to America as a 
source of supply. 

Recently bonds of the same general 
class have been issued for the purpose 
of irrigating large tracts of the arid 
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lands of the West, and these have come 
into active competition with all the rest. 
So attractive have been these bonds, by 
reason of high interest rates and large 
earning power, that many impossible 
projects have been undertaken with a 
resultant loss of prestige to the bond 
houses putting them out, and loss of 
money to the investors putting it in, 
and there has been an organized effort 
in some quarters to turn the attention of 
the public away from this class of bonds 
on account of particular instances in 
which losses have resulted. Now, it is 
probable that if the history of any other 
class of bonds were traced back to its 
arly stages, the same _ illustrations 
might be found of losses resulting from 
lack of knowledge or bad management. 
Of one thing I am assured: our country 
will never see a return to the low in- 
terest rates of the past, when any pri- 
vate or quasi-public corporation, how- 
ever high its credit, can put out a 
security to be eagerly taken by the 
public of our country at three or three- 
and-one-half per cent., the proceeds 
thereof to be invested in other proper- 
ties paying six per cent. and upwards. 
I merely state as my conclusion that if 
proper safeguards are used in the selec- 
tion of irrigation bonds they will be 
found to respond as well to the demands 
of the conservative investor as any other 
class of bonds issued in any coumunity. 


Tue OvtLook. 


With the accumulation of cash in the 
banks and easy money rates the atten- 
tion of the investing public is again 
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turned to bonds, and it is probable that 
the coming year will be a good year for 
the bond houses. Already the demand 
has greatly improved, and there is every 


indication that all along the lines above 
mentioned legitimate investment will re- 
sume its sway and will take the place of 
the mad rush to speculate. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION BONDS 


AN AUTHORITATIVE DESCRIPTION OF A CLASS OF SECURITY 


WHICH IS GAINING RAPIDLY IN INVESTORS’ 


service cor- 
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ISCUSSING public 
poration bonds, Messrs. 
Halsey & Co. say: 

The past fifteen years have witnessed 
an extraordinary growth in the popu- 
larity of public service corporation 
bonds. The explanation is not difficult 
to find. The increased prestige of the 
bonds of public utility companies has 
been the logical result of the satisfac- 
tory experience of those investors who, 
through conservative and reliable bank- 
ers, have, over a period of years, been 
buyers of bonds of this character. The 
best friends of the public service cor- 
poration bonds—or corporation bonds 
as they are known for the sake of brev- 
ity—are those who have gained their 
experience through investments in them. 


NATURE OF PusBtic ServIcE CorRPoRA- 
TIONS. 


If « public service corporation meets 
the requirements of the conservative 
banker _s to capitalization, manage- 
ment, franchises, size and character of 
the community served, ete., it offers al- 
most ideal security for a bond issue. 
Serving, as they do, growing munici- 
palities with such well recognized neces- 
sities of urban civilization as gas for 
lighting and fuel, electricity for light- 
ing and power and street railways “for 
rapid transit, these corporations have 
an earning capacity of the most stable 
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character. Even during years of busi- 
ness depression, as in 1907 and 1908, 
when most industries suffered great re- 
ductions in their income, there was 
practically no diminution in the earn- 
ings of the public service corporation. 
The standard corporations of this char- 
acter have had no difficulty in meeting 
the principal and interest of their bonds 
as they have matured, even in the face 
of the most adverse conditions in the 
financial and industrial world. 
INVESTIGATING THE SECuRITY. 

Before offering an issue of public 
service corporation bonds to the public 
the banker undertakes a most thorough 
and expert investigation of every phase 
of the situation affecting the security of 
the bonds. 

When the owners of a corporation on 
which they wish to place a bond issue 
first submit the matter to a banking 
firm, if the security seems adequate. the 
owners are requested to submit full and 
complete data regarding the company. 
This is subjected to a careful office 
analysis by the firm’s experts. If the 
investigation discloses any material 
weakness in the proposed security the 
matter is not pursued further. If the 
office analysis is favorable, however. the 
more formal examination is undertaken. 

Attention is then directed to the com- 
munity served. Only communities of 
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substantial size are considered, which, 
while giving evidence of stability, at the 
same time indicate a spirit of progress 
and development. Just as character is 
important in the individual, so it is in 
the community, and through long expe- 
rience the investment banker gains the 
ability to differentiate between the sub- 
stantial and the unsubstantial; between 
the progressive and the vunprogressive 
in communities. 


ENGINEER’s EXAMINATION. 


Perhaps the most important part of 
the investigation of a corporation issue 
is the examination made by the en- 
gineer. The banker uses particular 
care in the selection of the engineer. 
Only an expert, qualified by long fa- 
miliarity with corporations similar to 
the one under investigation, who has 
demonstrated by prior undertakings 
that he is a man of ability and thor- 
oughness, is accepted. Usually he is a 
representative of a well known engi- 
neering firm whose reports carry weight 
because they are known to be de- 
pendable. 

The engineer delves into every phase 
of the business of the company. He 
particularly concerns himself with its 
stability, its permanency and its chances 
of growth. This part of the investiga- 
tion includes an examination of the 
character of the community served. The 
engineer gives his own impressions of 
the territory in which the company op- 
erates and thus supplements the bank- 
er’s personal knowledge and judgment 
regarding the future development of 
the community where the corporation is 
located. 
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Tue Auvpir. 


Only secondary in importance to the 
engineer’s examination is an audit of 
the books of the corporation by the ac- 
countant. Only an expert who is fa- 
miliar with corporation accounting is 
qualified for this undertaking. A man 
who can merely add and subtract figures 
will not do. The banker selects an 
expert who can use his head as well as 
his pencil. 

The auditor takes up his investiga- 
tion somewhat in the frame of mind of 
a detective. He is on the lookout for 
something covered up. Oftentimes he 
will find an amount charged to cost of 
construction which ought to be charged 
to cost of operation, thus making the 
net earnings of the corporation appear 
larger than they really are. 


Eeuiry. 


One of the prime factors given con- 
sideration by the bankers in reaching a 
conclusion as to the safety of a corpora- 
tion issue is the equity in the property 
above the bonded debt. The equity is 
the amount by which the value of the 
property exceeds the amount of the 
bonded indebtedness. It is known as 
“The Margin of Safety.” 

In determining the amount of secur- 
ity back of a corporation bond issue a 
number of factors are given considera- 
tion. Among others may be mentioned: 


(1) The cost of the property; 
(2) The replacement value of the 
physical property; 
(3) The aggregate market value of 
the corporation’s securities ; 
(4) The character of its business. 
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Cost OF THE PROPERTY. 


(1) 


The cost of the property may refer 
to the cost of its construction, or, if the 
corporation has recently changed hands, 
reference may be made to the cost of 
acquisition by the new owners. In 
neither case is the cost taken by the 
banker as an index of the exact value 
of the property. The cost of construc- 
tion may, on account of extravagance 
or poor engineering, have been unneces- 
sarily high. The cost of acquisition 
may have been at an unwarranted price. 
But, if, in the latter case, the new own- 
ers are shrewd and practical operators 
of public utility properties, the fact 
that they paid a high price has a cer- 
tain significance. It indicates that they 
believe the property has a bright future 
and that they were willing to venture a 
relatively large sum that their expecta- 
tions would be realized. In such a case 
the bond issue bears a low ratio to the 
cost of the property, that is, to the pur- 
chase price. 

REPLACEMENT VALUE. 


(2) 

The replacement value is only a part 
of the entire valuation of a corpora- 
tion’s property. The situation, the 
business of the company, the franchises, 
etc., have a very substantial, although 
perhaps intangible value; but the bond 
issue is usually restricted to an amount 
within the replacement value; that is, 
within the amount which it would cost 
to duplicate the physical property of 
the company. 

The replacement value may, of 
course, be much too large to form a safe 
basis for the bonded debt. An electric 
company may have an_ hydro-electric 
development which has a high replace- 


ment value. If, however, the water 
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supply is inconstant or deficient, the 
real value may be much less than the 
amount spent on its development and 
installation. On the other hand, a well 
located and well developed water power 
having a sure and steady supply of 
water may have a real value much in 
excess of the amount it would cost to 
duplicate its construction. So, the 
banker, while taking the replacement 
value into consideration, does not rely 
upon it alone in reaching a conclusion 
as to the amount to which the bonded 
debt should be limited. 


Market VALuvue. 


(3) 
Where all the securities of the com- 
pany have an active market it is possi- 
ble, by taking the aggregate values of 
the outstanding stocks and bonds, to 
obtain the combined judgment of a 
great many people as to the value of 
the corporation’s property and business. 
In such an instance the equity is meas- 
ured by the market value of the securi- 
ties junior or subordinate to the bonds. 
The banker, however, does not accept 
the market’s judgment of the value of 
this equity. While giving the matter 
due weight, he conducts an independent 
examination in order to determine the 
equity from other points of view. 
(4) Tue Bustness oF THE Corpora- 
TIONS. 


In considering the adequacy of the 
equity behind the honds the banker 
looks carefully into the character of the 
corporation’s business. The conserva- 
tive banker handles the securities only 
of those corporations which have a suc- 
cessful and growing business; of those 
corporations only which are firmly en- 
trenched in a progressive community. 

The corporation must not only have 
able management but it must have back 
of it men of character and means who 
will be able to protect the company if 
it suffers temporarily from labor or 
other difficulties. 


Tue Market. 


While many public service corpora- 


tion issues are listed on the New York 
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Stock Exchange, by far the larger 
amount of the trading in bonds of this 
character, whether listed or unlisted, is 
conducted outside of the Exchange. 
The investment banker is in one re- 
spect like the merchant. He _ buys 
securities at wholesale and sells them 
at retail. In distributing an issue of 
bonds he offers them to a great many 
customers, and as the result of the sell- 
ing campaign, the bonds become known 
to a large circle of investors only a part 
of whom buy the securities when they 
are first brought out. As the result 
of the efforts of the banker there 
continues indefinitely, if the issuing 
company prospers, a spontaneous de- 
mand for its securities. Oftentimes an 
investor who owns a few of the bonds 
will wish to increase his holdings: 
others, having found the bonds satis- 
tactory for their own investment, will 
suggest them to their friends or rela- 
tives. With the growth and develop- 
ment of the company the banker finds 
an increasing demand for its securities. 





\s most buyers of bonds desire long 
term investments, those who wish to 
dispose of their securities are relatively 
small in number. Those who desire to 
sell usually have no trouble in so doing 
if they hold securities purchased of a 
conservative and_ successful banking 
firm. The banker will buy them be- 
cause he knows he will be able to re-sell 
them to other clients. Of course, the 
price the banker will be able to pay 
will depend upon the conditions obtain- 
ing in the financial world. If the se- 
curity markets are disturbed, or, if for 
any reason investors are refraining 
from buying, the price the banker will 
be willing to pay will be somewhat 
lower than the price he would pay at 
a time when bonds were in good de- 
mand. 

It is our experience that well secured 
five per cent. corporation bonds of suc- 
cessful companies, under normal condi- 
tions, seek a market level at about par, 
some of them selling a little below and 
a few selling slightly above this figure. 
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After an issue has been distributed and 
after the company has become well 
established in its community there 
usually develops a sufficient natural de- 
mand for its bonds at about par to hold 
them close to this price. 

As a new issue of corporation bonds 
when first submitted by a banking firm 


to its clients is not infrequently offered 
at a relatively low price, it follows that 
as the company increases in size and 
earning capacity, the strength of its 
securities becomes more generally ap 
preciated, the demand for its bonds 
broadens and the market advances above 
the issue price. 


WHERE BONDS ARE BOUGHT AND SOLD 


By Keith Crandall 


HE average investor realizes that 
the “marketability” of any bond 
he is thinking of buying is an important 
thing to consider, but few buyers of 
bonds have much of an idea about the 
actual market in which the bonds they 
are interested in are bought and sold. 
A great number of different bonds 
are “listed” on the New York Stock 
Exchange and in active times transac- 
tions total anywhere from six to ten 
million dollars a day; but, except for 
a limited number of issues which are 
mostly speculative, it is not on the 
Stock Exchange that the big, broad 
market for bonds really exists. On any 
given day when transactions in some 
good investment bond on the exchange 
are reported as amounting to $10,000 
or $25,000, direct trading between the 
bond houses in that particular issue 
will perhaps amount to four or five 
times as much. 


Tue Orpen MarKET. 


The best market in a number of 
bonds actively traded in day by day is 
on the floor of the Exchange, but ii 
is to the great “open market” that the 
bond dealer turns to execute an order 
to buy or sell the average investment 
hond. By the “open market” is by no 
means meant the “curb,” which, again, 


is sonicthing entively different. By the 


“open market” is meant the direct 
trading between banking houses, bond 
dealers, and bond brokers—trading of 
which no record ever appears but which 
determines the price of most invest- 
ment bonds to a far greater degree 


than the trading which takes place on 
the Exchange. In many _ investment 
bonds, indeed, the price quoted on the 
Exchange rises and falls absolutely 
with what goes on in the “outside mar- 
ket.” 

To get a clear idea of what this out- 
side market consists of, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that there are several 
hundred bond houses in New York City 
all in constant communication with 
each other by messenger, telephone, and 
the bond brokers who spend all their 
time circulating among them. An order 
to buy ten bonds of a certain kind 
comes to one of these houses. Instantly 
communication is established with half 
a dozen or a dozen other houses which 
are apt to have the kind of bond wanted. 
The whole quarter of the “market” 
where such bonds are apt to be for 
sale is ransacked in an incredibly short 
time. If the bonds are to be had, the 
house which has the order for them 
will soon enough know it and be able 
to quote its customer a close price. 


MARKETABILITY. 


The marketability of a bond, there- 
fore, depends not at all upon whether 
it is listed on some stock exchange, but 
rather on whether in some part of the 
great “open market” there are to be 
found firms willing to buy or sell. If 
the issue is a “specialty’—an irriga- 
tion or power bond, for example— 
brought out and sponsored by some 
particular house, the number of other 
houses willing to quote a price for 
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purchase or sale is apt to be limited. 
That may be nothing against the bond 
itself, but it does mean that it does not 
possess the element of ready market- 
ability. The cautious investor, before 


he buys a bond, will take good care to 
find out what sort of a market for it 
really exists. It may mean a good deal 
to him some time when he wants to 
raise money. 


AN UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE OF INVESTMENT 


By John Terret 


IFFERENT classes of bonds are 
suitable for different classes of 
investors—that may be set down as of 
all investment principles the most 
elementary. The man of means with 
an income comfortably in excess of his 
needs who puts his surplus all into 
first mortgage bonds which net him 
only four per cent. is not exactly wrap- 
ping up his talent in a napkin, but is 
certainly regardless of Opportunity’s 
knock. The man, on the other hand, 
whose lifelong savings are represented 
by a few thousand dollars and who 
puts his money into the bonds of some 
undeveloped property merely because 
the interest promised is high, shows 
even less knowledge of the “eternal 
fitness of things” in investment. The 
seven per cent. bond has its place in 
the investment field and so has the four 
per cent. bond, but where the one may 
be a suitable investment for your neigh- 
bor, it may be a most unsuitable and 
illogical investment for you. 

To what class of investor do I belong 
and what kind of a bond ought I to 
buy ?—that is the question which every 
intelligent investor is bound to ask 
himself before he decides upon the 
purchase of any particular bond. 


TureE CLassEs oF INVESTORS. 


Now it is perfectly true that men of 
large means often invest their fortunes 


in several different classes of security, 
but the average man is confronted with 
no such problem and has usually only 
to determine what class of security 
fits in with his particular needs. Is he 
a man whose income runs larger than 
his expenses, who has already accu- 
mulated a reserve fund, and whose 
problem is rather the investment of 
each year’s surplus?—in that case he 
can well afford to take the chances 
attaching to securities bearing a high 
rate of interest. Is he a man of busi- 
ness with others dependent upon him, 
whose expenses have prevented him 
from accumulating a satisfactory sur- 
plus and upon whom is the responsibil- 
ity of making provision for his family? 
—safety of principal rather than the 
matter of income must in that case be 
his primary investment consideration. 
Or, again, is the question one of the 
investment of funds on the income of 
which one or more persons are abso- 
lutely dependent ?—then, only the best 
of security, regardless of how low the 
income may be, ‘is good enough. 


SvuITABILITY. 


To one of the three classes men- 
tioned the average investor belongs, 
and, accordingly, must choose his invest- 
ments. If he belongs to the first class 
and is already “well fixed” financially, 
he can well afford to put his surplus 
income into water bonds, timber bonds, 
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power bonds, and the other “special- 
ties’ which can be had to net the buyer 
six per cent. or over, with possibly a 
bonus in stock thrown in. If he be- 
longs to the second class and needs 
every dollar he can get for his reserve 
fund, he cannot take the chance neces- 
sarily attaching to the “specialties,” 
but, by the exercise ‘of good sound 
business judgment, he can nevertheless 
pick out bonds of public service cor- 
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porations, and junior liens of well- 
established railway properties, which 
will net him five per cent. or even 
slightly more. If he belongs in the 
third class, and is investing money for 
himself or others entirely dependent 
on the income, he is bound to consider 
only the best of mortgage bonds. On 
this class of security four and one-half 
per cent. is about the limit of the in- 
come which can be realized. 


WHERE CANADIAN BONDS ARE SOLD 


UNITED STATES IS STILL BORROWING ABROAD AND CONSEQUENTLY 
IS NOT LARGELY INTERESTED IN THE DOMINION’S SECURITIES 


By Fred W. Field, Editor of The Monetary Times, Toronto 


AS a young and _ progressive country 

with a population of about eight 
millions, Canada issued a very large 
number of bonds last year. They to- 
talled $225,600,590, which gives some 
idea of the heavy borrowing being 
undertaken by the neighboring Do- 
minion, which is raising loans in Lon- 
don alone at the rate of about $200,- 
000,000 per annum. A large number 
of Canadian bonds have been issued in 
denominations which will particularly 
appeal to the small investor as well as 
to corporations which place much of 
their surplus money to the purchase of 
such securities. 


DESTINATION OF IssUEs. 


It is interesting to trace the destina- 
tion of Canada’s many bond issues last 
year. According to Mr. E. R. Wood, 
of Toronto, who is recognized as an 
authority on this subject, no less than 
eighty-one and one-half per cent. of 
the aggregate bond issue of the Do- 
minion was sold in Great Britain, seven- 
teen per cent. in Canada and only one 
and one-half per cent. in the United 
States. 
speculative viewpoint, it would appear 
that this country has safe and remuner- 
ative securities for investment, which 
fact, with others, prevents the Amer- 
ican investor at present from becoming 
a purchaser of Canadian bonds to any 


Judging these figures from the- 


considerable degree. This is true in 
a smaller sense of the Canadian in- 
vestor, as the high grade bonds yield- 
ing low rates of interest have not 
as yet proved generally attractive to 
him. Mr. Wood’s explanation of the 
figures is that the money invested as 
capital in the Dominion’s chartered 
banks and the money collected and 
made available by them is largely re- 
quired in general trade and commerce, 
while the loan companies, trust com- 
panies and insurance companies meet 
the demands arising in the buying and 
improving of land and in rural and 
urban building operations. These de- 
mands are sufficient to absorb most of 
the local capital available through fi- 
nancial institutions and from private 
lenders as well and there is as yet no 
large surplus for investments of a more 
permanent nature. Canada’s wealth, 
however, is increasing very rapidly, 
and while as yet no large percentage 
of needed permanent capital is sup- 
plied by Canadian investors, the pro- 
portion available from local sources 
will no doubt increase from year to 
year. 

The requirements of the United 
States not only absorb most of the 
funds available in that country, but 
make demands for foreign capital. 
Like Canadians, the Americans are 
still borrowing abroad. This is another 
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reason why Canadian bond sales in the 
United States are a negligible quan- 
tity. 

Settlers from the United States in 
Western Canada have brought with 
them a large volume of capital which 
is playing an important part in Cana- 
dian development, and this, together 
with the productive industry of the new 
arrivals, makes the most important con- 
tribution Canada is receiving from the 
Republic. 


CuassEs oF Bonps So.p. 


The following table shows the classes 
of bonds sold by Canada last year: 


Issue. Amount. 
ee ee $55,000,000 
MONOD ~ oie cin otasiniineonx 35,748,690 
RO ner ree 69,950,000 


Tram, light, head and power 





CORMIER a ssn os Satin encase 7,945,400 
Miscellaneous corporations 56,956,500 
nr 


It will be observed that the heaviest 
borrowing was on account of railroads. 
The Dominion is growing rapidly on its 
lines of communication and Canadian 
railroad securities have been the lead- 
ing offering to British investors for 
many years past. During the last six 
years Canadian railroads have raised in 
London no less than $300,000,000. 
Canadian Pacific securities are probably 
the most widely held of any railroad 
in the world. Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, the president of that road, told 
me that nearly all of their four per cent. 
perpetual debenture stock and_ their 
four per cent. preference stock is held 
in Great Britain. About twenty-five 
per cent. of the common stock is di- 
vided evenly between Canada and the 
United States. 

Mr. Hays, president of the Grand 
Trunk, informed me that seventy-five 
to ninety per cent. of that road’s share- 


holders are residents of Great Britain. 
Canadian Northern securities are large- 
ly held in the old country, although 
last year a fairly large block of their 
income charge convertible debenture 
stock was sold in Canada during 1910. 

There is no slackening in railroad 
building. Both the northern and west- 
ern area of the Dominion are being 
introduced to transportation steel and 
in those sections where it already counts 
as a development factor, track is being 
increased and often doubled. There 
was a considerable increase last year 
in the issue of Canadian railroad secur- 
ities, the figures being $69,950,000 
compared with $41,825,000 in 1909. 
Of the past year’s total, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian North- 
ern Railway Companies disposed of 
$50,907,900 or eighty per cent. to 
finance the extensive works of construc- 
tion which these companies are carrying 
out. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has for some time been meet- 
ing its chief financial requirements by 
issues of capital stock. Of the rail- 
way bond issues, $60,117,500 or eighty- 
four per cent. found a market in Great 
Britain, while Canada took 11.70 per 
cent. and the United States 4.30 per 
cent. Canadian Northern Railway 
equipment bonds, $500,000; Canadian 
Northern Railway equipment bonds, 
series V., $2,215,000; and Canadian 
Northern Railway equipment bonds, 
series I., $294,000 were sold in the 
United States. 

Government borrowing was the next 
heaviest amount last year, Great Britain 
in this instance purchasing 94.55 per 
cent. of the Dominion, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan provincial government 
bonds. None of this class went to the 
United States. In miscellaneous cor- 
poration issues, a large increase was 
recorded a year ago over the aggregate 
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for 1908. This increase has continued 
during the present year, the total being 
$56,956,500, as compared with $47,- 
397.500 for the previous year. The 
sales in Great Britain aggregated $43,- 
847,500 or 76.92 per cent. of the total, 
Canada absorbing $12,959,000 or 22.73 
per cent. and the United States $150,- 
000, or .35 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


This is the most significant feature 
of Canadian bond sales during the past 
year. It shows that through this class 
of investments alone, close on $44,- 
000,000 of British capital with nearly 
$13,000,000 of Canadian capital have 
been devoted to the development of our 
coal mines, our iron and steel indus- 
tries, our lumber, pulp and paper indus- 
tries, our fisheries, our milling indus- 
tries, our various lines of manufacture 
and other more or less local and domes- 
tic enterprises. These varied lines of 
industrial development, at one time 
largely dependent on local capital, have 
attracted, during the year, more British 
capital than have even the extensive 
railway enterprises of the Dominion. 

Only one per cent. of Canadian 
municipal bonds was purchased by 
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United States investors. Canadian 
municipalities were heavy borrowers last 
year, Western municipalities making 
bond and Eastern munici- 


141 issues 
palities 160. The conservative in- 
vestor does not always regard as 


acceptable the frequent loans of towns 
and cities in the Dominion, but despite 
that fact municipal credit stands very 
high in the markets. A few years ago 
only loans of the largest centres in 
Western Canada could be placed with 
success in the London market. Last 
year the British investor purchased a 
large quantity of the debentures of 
smaller cities and towns which give 
promise of rapid and permanent ex- 
pansion. 

The following table gives details of 
United States purchases of Canadian 
bonds during 1910: 


Tssue. Amount. 
eee $350,000 
RR rire et ett eee ere a 3,009,000 
Miscellaneous corporations ...... 150,000 


The tendency is towards a greater 
absorption in Canada of its own securi- 
ties, a still further increase in the 
Dominion’s borrowing in London and 
only a comparatively small increase in 
American purchases of Canadian bonds. 


THE NEW OIL INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA 


By John O. Dresser 


More money has been made in oil and more money has been lost in oil 


than in any other natural product. 


Good oil stocks are good speculative in- 


vestments—bad oil stocks are about the worst thing into which an investor 


can put his money. 


It is in order to bring before investors the Facts about 


the new California oil industry that the following article is presented. 


Wy ITsIN the past ten years, there 
has sprung up in California a 
new industry which has already cre- 


ated more fortunes, probably, than any | 


other known development of natural 
resources; which is now being conducted 
on a scale that pays in net profits every 
year more than the famous fruit culture 
and gold mining of California com- 
bined, and which bids fair to continue 
on a still broader basis for fifty or 100 
years to come. 


This is the great fuel oil industry of 
California. 

There is no coal to speak of on the 
entire Pacific Coast except in Alaska. 
Coal in California costs six dollars or 
seven dollars a ton wholesale and twelve 
dollars a ton retail. Consequently, the 
discovery and development of some of 
the richest fuel oil fields in the world 
in California within economical market- 
ing distance of the Coast, is of tre- 
mendous economic importance. Since 











the discovery of oil there and the subse- 
quent delevopment of the ten fields of 
California, oil has come to be used al- 
most exclusively on the entire Pacific 
Coast in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Alaska, Chili, South America, Ha- 
waiin Islands, Japan, China, Nevada, 
Arizona and the Panama Canal. The 
consumers of oil are the railways, steam- 
ships, electric and steam-power plants, 
hotels, apartment houses, forging 
plants, factories, in homes of the 
wealthy; in short, wherever coal is used 
in quantity in the East. As three and 
one-half barrels of oil will do the work 
of one ton of coal, with the price of oil 
at one dollar per barrel and the price 
of coal from seven dollars to twelve 
dollars per ton, a large saving is thus 
made by using oil instead of coal, with- 
out considering at all the saving in 
labor. 


On a CoMMERCIAL Basis. 


Large consumers of oil like the 
Southern Pacific and other railroads, the 
steamship lines, power plants, etc., were 
induced to change their equipment to 
oil-burners by certain features of the 
California oil fields in addition to the 
economical question: first, the oil was 
found in such thickly saturated deep 
oil sands running from 150 to 600 feet 
thick that the supply is estimated suffi- 
cient to last from fifty to 100 years; 
second, the oil fields are situated so near 
the Coast that it is possible for pipe 
lines to convey the oil to market at a 
minimum of expense; and third, the de- 
velopment of these fields from the be- 
ginning has been in the hands of capa- 
ble, conscientious, broadminded men or 
companies who have handled the pro- 
duction of the oil in a steady, business- 
like, farseeing way without waste. No 
hetter proof of this last statement can 
be given than the statistics of the U. S. 
Geological Department and State Geo- 
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logical Department of California, which 
show that during the past five years, 
96.4 per cent. of the wells drilled in 
California have proven productive. 
This is a remarkable record and com- 
pared with mining statistics (which in 
1907 showed one mine out of every 
1,500 developed successful) or with 
commercial reports (which show ninety- 
five per cent. of general business enter- 
prises to be eventual failures) it indi- 
cates that the California oil industry 
has already reached the commercial 
stage, while still retaining the possibili- 
ties of large speculative profits. 


A Great Inpbustry. 


The size of the oil industry in Cali- 
fornia has grown to vast proportions. 
For the past year the dividends paid by 
only a portion of the profit-earning 
companies exceeded the total produc- 
tion of gold in California. Out of 
eighty-eight companies which are listed 
on the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
stock exchanges, over sixty are paying 
dividends at the total rate of over $1,- 
000,000 per month. This list does not 
include many of the large dividend pay- 
ing oil companies operating in Cali- 
fornia. It is conservatively estimated 
that $100,000,000 would represent the 
investment in drilling apparatus, tanks, 
reservoirs, pipe-lines, pumping stations, 
oil steamers, tank-cars, refineries, etc., 
connected with the oil industry in Cali- 
fornia. ‘These companies up to Decem- 
ber, 1910, had paid out since organiza- 
tion nearly $37,000,000 in dividends to 
their stockholders. 

California capital has pioneered the 
development of the California oil fields. 
From comparatively nothing in 1896 
the oil industry has reached the enor- 
mous annual output of over 74,000,000 
barrels in 1910, which represents in 
money value at the wells over $30,000,- 
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000. It has gone beyond the capital of 
the 2,300,000 people in the entire State 
of California and new companies are 
now coming to Eastern capital for aid 
to continue the development. 


MARKETABILITY OF PropUwcT. 


The facilities for handling and mar- 
keting California oil have kept pace 
with the growth of demand and supply. 
Pipe-lines owned by the Union, Asso- 
ciated, Standard and other oil com- 
panies lead from all the oil fields to 
tidewater. Tank cars are used prin- 
cipally for interior distribution. The 
price of fuel oil, which is entirely de- 
pendent on demand, supply and facili- 
ties for handling, has risen steadily 
with few temporary fluctuations in the 
past ten years from eighteen cents a 
barrel to present price of about fifty 
cents a barrel at the wells. There is 
every prospect that demand and supply 
for years to come will hold the price as 
high as it is at present, if not at a still 
higher level. As it is possible for ex- 
perts to figure approximately the total 
number of barrels of oil stored in the 
California fields and from this the life 
of production, the present price of Cali- 
fornia fuel oil should not vary to any 
extent over a period of years, except for 
temporary periods of over-production 
caused by gushers like the Lakeview in 
the Midway field which break their 
bonds and eventually work out their 
own salvation through loss in evapora- 
tion and waste. As the oil producers 
are organized into a producers’ associa- 
tion for governing production and 
prices, in the event of an accidental 
over-production, they can cap their 
wells and merely wait till this excess 
is exhausted and regular prices are re- 
sumed. This very thing happened last 
summer in the interior fields when Lake- 


view gusher was flowing at the rate of. 


40,000 barrels a day. Now that this 
gusher has subsided to a 5,000-barrel 
well, prices have resumed their upward 
tendency and wells that were tempo- 
rarily shut down are again producing 
and earning dividends for their com- 
panies. 


California oil fields differ from some 
Eastern fields in that they cannot be 
bottled up by strong pipe-line compa- 
nies, and therefore, even the small pro- 
ducer is independent. This is due to 
their proximity to tidewater and the 
markets and the comparatively small 
cost of building pipe-lines and market- 
ing the product independent of the 
large carrying companies. 


Tue Main Fie;ps. 


I have spoken above of ten oil fields 
in California. They are:—Coalinga, 
Kern River, Sunset, Maricopa, Midway, 
McKittrick, all in the central part of 
the State; Ventura, Newhall, Fullerton 
and Santa Maria, along or near the 
Coast. Coalinga is the largest and 
Kern River the next largest field in pro- 
duction. Though not as large, the 
Santa Maria field is a very valuable one 
to the investor. 

I am familiar with the Santa Maria 
field and have therefore cited an ex- 
ample of a company operating in this 
field to prove my points in regard to 
California oil fields in general. At the 
same time, it must be kept in mind that 
the Santa Maria field has certain ad- 
vantages over interior fields by reason 
of its proximity to tidewater, the great 
saturation and depth of its oil sands 
and its tremendous gas pressure which 
has made flowing wells, viz., The Hart- 
well well bought in by the Union Oil 
Company, which flowed over 2,000,000 
barrels in twenty months, and four wells 
of the Palmer Oil Company, which are 
all gushers. 

As a good example of present mar- 
keting of oil stocks for development 
purposes, let me point to the Palmer 
Union Oil Company, owning or control- 
ling 1,830 acres of proven oil land ad- 
joining the Palmer Oil Company terri- 
tory in this famous Santa Maria field, 
and in addition ninety per cent. of stock 
of the Paula Oil Company, with pro- 
ducing properties in the Ventura and 
Midway fields. This company is incor- 
porated in California (where incorpo- 
ration fees are high and laws against 
misrepresentation are very stringent) at 
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a total capitalization of $6,000,000, and 
the stock which was sold at first at a 
price of fifty cents a share (par value 
one dollar) is now selling at about 
sixty cents a share, in view of recent 
developments. The holdings of the 
company were acquired at the low rate 
of about $600 an acre. The fiscal 
agents of this stock, the Brown-Walker- 
Simmons Company of San Francisco, 
are able to “block out” for the prospec- 
tive investor approximately the amount 
of oil stored under these properties in 
dollars and cents. This is figured con- 
servatively by disinterested geological 
engineers to reach over $68,000,000 for 
the properties in the Santa Maria field 
alone. 


From THE INVEsTOR’s STANDPOINT. 


I have gone to some length to describe 
a particular company, to point out to 
prospective investors in California oil 
what they have a right to know about 
companies in which they are asked to 
invest. They should first investigate 
thoroughly the company selling the 
stock; second, ascertain the value of the 
oil deposits in the properties of the 
company, through the reports of disin- 
terested experts, and compare them with 
the capital stock; third, examine the 
ability of the management to success- 
fully develop the property; fourth, 
learn the contracts and means of mar- 
keting the product at favorable prices; 
fifth, find out if the stock is listed or 
not on a reputable exchange so as to be 
marketable. 

If the prospective investor will take 
the trouble to investigate the above 
points, California oil offers to him in 
the present state of the industry an 
opportunity to invest in the natural re- 
sources of the country with every pros- 
pect of large profits for vears to come. 

Oil is stored in the ground and repre- 


sents great value. All that is required 
is the drilling of wells on proven prop- 
erty, a good organization and a good 
market for your oil. California has es- 
tablished the outlines of the oil indus- 
try, proved the lands by actual drilling, 
and has the facilities and demand to 
find a ready market for its oil. The 
entire power-consuming public, from 
Alaska to South America, as well as 
part of the Orient, has been converted 
to the use of oil, so that the commercial 
and consuming end of the oil industry 
has been established as long as the oil 
fields last. There is every prospect 
that oil will come to be used as fuel on 
many railroads, even in the Eastern 
States. California oil may safely be 
said to be established on a_ well- 
grounded permanent commercial basis. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


By a Member 


[? is not entirely in the inflexible en- 

forcement of rules, nor in the estab- 
lished customs which have grown out of 
past experiences governing the dealings 
between members and their customers 
that the New York Stock Exchange pro- 
tects its customers. It is an inexorable 
law of trade which is the real protec- 
tion to the customer. It is the fact that 
the New York Stock Exchange is the 
one central point at which all lines of 
industry converge—the medium through 
which investors the world over are 
placed in touch with the facts concern- 
ing the state of the various lines of in- 
dustry and the market conditions affect- 
ing the securities of industrial corpora- 
tions. It affords the publicity which is 
the real safeguard; it affords the 
medium through which the public can 
exercise its judgment as to the desira- 
bility of the security as scrutinized from 
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many points of view, and it is the con- 
sensus of the opinion of many minds 
which establishes the value of the se- 
curity—fixes the price. The composite 
judgment of the thousands of individual 
investors who have considered the same 
subject many times—the business men 
in all kinds of industry—lawyers, heads 
of banks, trustees of institutions of all 
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kinds who are well versed in the science 
of investment—all have placed the 
stamp of their approval by buying. The 
investor who purchases through the New 
York Stock Exchange is protected 
against his own mistaken judgment, or 
that of his financial adviser—protected 
by the infallible public, the dictation of 
unerring public opinion. 





CURRENT RAILROAD STRATEGY 


SOME IMPORTANT PENDING CHANGES IN THE RAILROAD MAP 


By Franklin Escher 


T is now some time since any changes 
of importance have taken place in 
the railroad map, but it looks as though 
the cartographers would soon be mak- 
ing up for lost time. To a greater ex- 
tent than in months, Wall Street and 
the holders of securities are giving their 
attention to the subject of railroad 
strategy, and the question of control. 
Here in the East, great progress is be- 
ing made in the tangled railroad situa- 
tion around Pittsburgh, and there is 
every likelihood that before long it will 
be determined who is to get possession 
of the valuable properties left stranded 
by George Gould’s ill-starred attempt 
to force his way into Pittsburgh. Out 
in the middle West, the question as to 
the control of Missouri Pacific takes 
precedence over all other questions of 
railroad strategy, the passing of con- 
trol of this great property being now 
an assured fact and its final disposition 
being a consideration of the very high- 
est importance. Further West again and 
to the North, another series of battles 
seems likely to be fought in the cam- 
paign between the Hill and the Harri- 
man systems. As a result of all this, 
the railroad map of 1912 seems likely 
to show some startling changes from 
the railroad map as it now appears. 


Tue Sirvation at PirrspurGH. 


To get a clear idea of the first of the 
situations above mentioned, it may be 
well to recall that when the ambitious 
Gould plan for a transcontinental fell 


through, the Wabash  Pittsburgh- 
Terminal and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie were left in  receiver’s hands. 
These, it will be recalled, were the two 
lines over which the Wabash was to get 
its entrance into the Smoky City. Now 
that the whole plan has fallen through, 
the principal question is, Into whose 
possession will these roads eventually 
go? Both of them are extremely valu- 
able, carrying with them as they do 
entrance into the heart of Pittsburgh 
and excellent terminal facilities in that 
very much crowded center. 

Concerning the control of these 
roads, all kinds of fanciful explanations 
have been advanced, but stripped of the 
imaginative theories of amateur railroad 
strategists, it comes right down to the 
fact that it is into the hands either of 
the New York Central or the Penn- 
sylvania that they must eventually fall. 
There is just a bare possibility, of 
course, that, after reorganization, these 
properties may be able to stand on 
their own feet; but if anyone takes them 
over, it may be taken for granted that 
it will be one of the two systems men- 
tioned. 

For the theory that it is the Pennsyl- 
vania which will get the Wabash Pitts- 
burgh-Terminal and the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, there is mainly responsible 
the fact that the Pennsylvania is deter- 
mined to wipe out the heavy terminal 
allowances which it has now to make at 
Pittsburgh to industrial roads in which 
the shipper has a majority interest, and 
that by getting hold of these two prop- 
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erties a lot of progress in that direc- 
tion could be made. That, indeed, is 
the main reason why control by the 
Pennsylvania is spoken of, estimates as 
to the saving in terminal charges under 
such an arrangement running as high as 
three million dollars. 

Strong as is Pennsylvania’s incentive 
to get hold of Wabash Pittsburgh-Ter- 
minal and Wheeling & Lake Erie, New 
York Central’s incentive is even 
stronger. For, to the New York Cen- 
tral, the possession of these lines would 
mean a great deal more even than it 
would mean to the Pennsylvania. The 
latter system already has _ extensive 
terminal facilities in Pittsburgh. New 
York Central has none. Pennsylvania’s 
main line, in the next place, runs into 
the Steel City, while New York Cen- 
tral’s only entrance is via a branch line, 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

This need for terminal room must be 
counted an important one in figuring 
up New York Central’s chances of get- 
ting hold of the Wabash Pittsburgh- 
Terminal. Before long now, the link 
connecting Central’s Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie with the terminus of the 
Western Maryland will be completed, 
and when that work is done, the Cen- 
tral’s dream of a through line from the 
Great Lakes down to tidewater at Balti- 
more will be an accomplished fact. But 
with present inadequate terminal facili- 
ties on the western end of this new 
through line, that is to say, at Pitts- 
burgh, New York Central will be very 
greatly handicapped. And when it 
comes to competing with such roads as 
Pennsylvania or Baltimore and Ohio, 
such a handicap would come pretty 
near putting the Central out of the run- 


ning. At whatever expense may be 
necessary, therefore, it seems altogether 
likely that New York Central will make 
every effort to so increase its terminal 
facilities and business-gathering facili- 
ties at Pittsburgh as to put it on terms 
of equality with those two other sys- 
tems, with whom it has entered the lists. 


In THE MippLe West. 


Quite as interesting is the situation 
out in the Middle West. At the time of 
writing, the resignation of George 
Gould as president of the Missouri Pa- 
cific System has not been formally an- 
nounced, but it is certain that it is only 
a matter of time before the weak Gould 
grasp upon these properties will be re- 
linquished. As a result of the tangle 
into which George Gould got himself 
five years ago, it is known that so far as 
the control of his properties is con- 
cerned, he is practically in the hands of 
his bankers, and that they are in a po- 
sition to make him let go when and as 
they see fit. 

The great question is, Into whose 
hands will Missouri Pacific fall when it 
passes out of the control of the Goulds? 
It is a wonderful property, capable of 
the highest development and having a 
strategic importance second to no other 
railroad system in the United States. 
Coming into competition as it does with 
half a dozen of the biggest systems in 
the country, it is naturally a question 
of the most intense interest into whose 
possession this property will pass. 

In the various speculations as to the 
future control of Missouri Pacific, 
Edwin Hawley’s name has been men- 
tioned perhaps more than any other, 
but for several reasons it seems highly 
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improbable that Missouri Pacific will 
ever pass into the Hawley control. This 
“Successor of Harriman” has, it is true, 
startled the railroad world during the 
past three years by the boldness and 
magnitude of the railroad combinations 
and deals he has put through, but even 
at that he has yet shown nothing sug- 
gestive of the idea that he is of a 
calibre sufficiently great to add to these 
various properties he has acquired, a 
property of the value and importance 
of the Missouri Pacific. In the next 
place, to allow the control of Missouri 
Pacific to fall into the hands of Edwin 
Hawley would be to play directly into 
the hands of a powerful competitor— 
something which the bankers with whom 
the control of the property now rests 
would hardly be likely to let happen. 

Where, then, will control of Missouri 
Pacific go? That depends largely upon 
the way in which the Supreme Court in- 
terprets the Sherman law. If the in- 
terpretation is of a liberal nature, al- 
lowing the conduct of big business in 
the present way, very unlikely is it that 
the same interests which dominate the 
Harriman system will control the Mis- 
souri Pacific. Should the Supreme 
Court’s decision, on the other hand, be 
such as to prevent any such common 
ownership, the question of control will 
remain an open one—and not unlikely 
to give Wall Street something to think 
about, both from a stock-market and a 
strategic point of view. 





Tue Figur ror THE NorRTHWEST 
TERRITORY. 


Up in the Northwest, the “fight for 
empire” between the Hill and Harri- 
man systems—that ever blooming hope 
and joy of the magazine-writer—seems 
likely before long to be productive of 
fresh and_ interesting developments. 
Just recently Union Pacific has an- 
nounced its intention of spending seven- 
ty-five million dollars to double-track 
its entire line from Omaha through to 
the Coast. By the Hill interests, on the 
other hand, the capital of their new 
railroad, the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, has been largely increased. All 
that would indicate that the sinews of 


war are being provided preparatory to 
another battle in the campaign which 
for so long has been waged betwen 
these two systems. 

For it is well understood that Union 
Pacific’s plans include very much more 
than the mere double-tracking of lines, 
and that it is the intention of those in 
control of the system to build north- 
ward again. Just as certain is it that 
from the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
(which was built jointly by the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern) 
spurs and extensions are to be run 
southward to tap the fertile fields of 
central Oregon, always up to now re- 
garded as Harriman territory. 

All this seems to have in it elements 
of considerable dramatic interest and 
will undoubtedly be made to figure 
largely in the popular magazines in 
articles descriptive of the renewed 
“fight in the Northwest.” What seems 
really to be happening, however, is that 
the boundaries between what was al- 
ways regarded as the old Hill territory 
and the old Harriman territory are 
gradually but surely being broken down. 
Railroad systems, especially in open 
country, such as this, are not like armies 
—that is to say, in a great and fertile 
and productive region such as the State 
of Oregon and the State of Washington, 
there is plenty of room for more than 
one railroad system. Where things are 
erowded and each road has to make its 
fight for business to keep alive, condi- 
tions are different, but in these vast 
stretches of territory, there is room to 
support not one railroad system or two, 
but half a dozen or more. The out- 
come of these developments in the 
Northwest seems more likely to be not 
the bitter struggle which would gladden 
the hearts of those who are always 
looking for something sensational in 
finance, but, rather, an appreciation of 
the fact that the main thing at issue is 
the development of a great territory of 
great potentialities through codperation. 
From the “pending struggle for su- 
premacy in the Northwest,” the holders 
of neither the Hill nor the Harriman 
securities have anything to fear, but 
much to hope. 
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GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDs. GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Quoted by Rhoades & Company, Bankers, Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
Dealers in investment securities, 45 Wall St, (Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 
ee Se Bid. Asked 
Name and Maturity....... Price. Yield. Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 300 
I. S. Gov.. reg. 2s, 1930. ...1013¢-101 5% 1% Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P).135 146 
U. S. Gov., reg. 38, 102 -102% 2.60 Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).180 ae 
Panama Canal, reg. .1011¢-101% 1.80 Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s ..105 -106% 3.10 Ce SD ba dccnedvondaaedeseecnes 104 112 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 -104 -104%3 3.77 Beech Creek (N. Y. Soateni on0-0.00 95 100 
Colorado is, "22° (op. 99 -100 4.00 Boston & Lowell (B.&M.) ..... 205 216 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr. .-- 99 -102 3.35 Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., es 98S 5Q- 99% 4.10 oe a eee 15 22 
Maryland 95 - 95% 3.90 Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.)....218 221 
Massachuse tts 4 9214 - 93% 3.85 Boston & Providence (Old —— 270 296 
New York State 3s, '59........ 4-100% 2.99 Broadway & ith _ R. R. 
Tenn. New Settlement 38s, ‘13 4.25 (iiet. Ot. Ry. CG.) scccswes °" 116 125 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. etfs., F — City R. R. BK. H. R. Rs - 
Posto 2los 28 9254- 947 $3.90 CO) coccccecccccccccccrvesccccce 
— I gy agg "10714 -107% 4% oy = Burlington Co. or, ie 
Ne Tork City bs 102 -103 cc’ . Di. Mee cchnecnuassteausonecoses 
eee oe ae a ey. betg fag Catawissa R. R. (Phila, & Read.)..112 120 
x. w York City 1s, 97%- 98% 4.07 Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) .216 nes 
New York City 4s, -10134-101% 4.16 Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 15 25 
New York City 41,8, 1930-1960.1013%-101% 4.12 Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 
New York State Canal 4s, 1960.10414-104% 3.80 OO er sere eee 75 85 
New York City 3%s, 1954.... 87%- 88% 4.11 Claveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.).164 170 
New York City 3les, 1930.... 895%- 90% 4.00 Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 98 100 


Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)....200 215 
Commercial Union (Com’! C. Co.) ..100 110 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com, C. 





SHORT TERM SECURITIES, 


CAD. 6-9 :0-ns5 cu aaa ieee keine seca 100 eee 

Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....155 170 

Quoted ty J. Hathewsy Pape & Co. Concord & Portsmouth (B.&M.)..175 ... 
Following are current quotations for the Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)...130 135 
principal short-term railway and industrial Comm. River (B. & WE) ..cccccesesed 260 270 


securities. Date of maturity is given, be- Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 190 
cause of the importance of those dates in Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).190 200 


i ee & & 
computing the value of securities with so oe 95 100 


near a maturity. All notes mature on the East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) ....135 een: 
first of the month named except where the Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co. )200 300 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 


annual on all. Accrued interest should be 90M) povsv-ssoseuearee: eet ane 
adaed to price. Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)....135 oan 
Name and Maturity Price. Yield. ee Tel. Co. (West. Union).. 40 50 

vi 3 t. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 
Am. Cig. 4s, “A” Mar. 15, '11 98%- 99% 4.92 MO PEON acca aie eae 125-185 

Am. Cig, 4s, “B’’ Mar. 15, '12 97%- 98% 5.10 worty-second St. & G. St. R. R. 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., 10.. 99%-100% 4.25 MESES WIRED. S asivicins eeweiiews 200 ae 

Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., '14.. 97 - 98 6.20 Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co, (L. & N. 
wig Four” Se, June, *13....100 -100% 4.55 RE Et Pete ferteptigte” 252-262 
B. R. & P. Equip. 4%8..-,-- 99 -100% --. Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.)....100 110 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar, 15, "13 98%- 99% 6.28 Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)..120 .-. 
C. H. & D. 4s, July, °13...... 96%- 97% 5.05 Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 
Diamond Match 6s, July, ‘12 98 -100 5.00 Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 100 
Hudson Co. 68, Oct., eee 98 -100 6.00 Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 95 100 
Interboro 6a, May, "11.....00+ 101%-101% 3.92 Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M.C.).. 84 90 


K. Cc. R. & L 6s, Sept., °12.. 98 - 99 6.50 Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)...-164 172 


Maine Central 4s, Dec., '14.... 98 -100 4.25 Kalamazco, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 
Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., ’11 98%- 99% 5.58 s s P 


LE SW awa me nanan eee mmn ae 135 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., '11..99%-100 3.45 Kan. C., Ft. Scott & M., pfd. (St. 


N.Y.C. Equip. 58, Nov., °10 100 -101% 4.15 ae ie a ee i ce eat eoe 65 75 
N.Y.C. Equity. 58, Nov., °14..102%-103% 4.16 KC. st. L&C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.).125 140 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., '16..103%-104% 4.15 Lake Shore Special (Mich S. & N. 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °19..104%-106% 4.15 5 RRR ee ee rere 330 360 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., '11....100 -100% 3.70 Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) ...... 205 215 
N.Y..N.H.&H. 6s, Jan., °12....100%-101 3.93 Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 
No. American 5s, May, °12.. 99 -100 5.00 RE REE SEES 115 120 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., °12.. 95%- 96% 6.00 Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)160 170 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.... 98 - 98% 5.45 Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 
Tidewater 6s, June, '13........ 100%-101% 5.35 MD si-u.o tae recaeig were recep aata-weaee 120 126 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10.... 99%-100% 4.26 Mobile & Birmingham pfd, 4% (So. 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., 11 99%- .. 4.60 Ry.) 76 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., °12.... 99 - 99% 6.20 Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 85 
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- t 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Morris Can, pfd. (Lehigh Valley)..170 one Pittsburg. Shawmut & Northern.. 1 cee 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).173 180 Pere MaArauette cuss veiricscctecs 2 25 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....185 192 Pere Marquette, Ist pref. : 42 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., Pere Marquette, 2d pref. ........ 30 
Se 3 Be Seer eee ee “100 aise st. Louis. Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. .. 40 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R.).260 255 Deaweere TS BROCE ciccsccescccewes 75 ae 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd Beswoawe BE Wie eds teeen seas 40 ee 
A Ses ese 107 118 Spokane & Inland Empire......... 30 50 
N. Y. & Harlam (N. Y. Central)..300 i Spokane & Inland Empire, pref... 50 70 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).120 125 pi ree a er rr ee 20 25 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)150 180 CS ST PN TAGE hy eae ae 80 84 
North Carvlina R. R. (So. Ry.)....166 164 Williamsport & North Branch .... 1 4 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..196 er 
North. R. R. of N. J, (Erie R. R.). 85 95 ’ 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)..105 112 
Nor. & Wor. pfd (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..208 cos 
Ogden Min. R.R, _ (Cen. R.R.ofN.J.). 95 105 EQUIPMENT BONDS. 
Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H.) .....180 eee 
ce ah Syracuse (D. Ng tate = 225 Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest- 
acific & Atlantic Tel. ( De) eee ey > y . 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.)..175 185 eae RO: SE Sa aay ee See 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.).248 fees Quotations are given in basis. 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C, Co.). 32 35 Bid. Asked. 
4% ~~ 7 , r~ 
a * a. a a atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., ‘17.... 4% 4% 
ao ey Pee rt ee 165 Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 4%%, Apr.,’27 4% 4% 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.).127 134 Canadian f aon, oe %. a a ee 
Pitts, McW’port & Y. (P. & L. E coeeees Cn POnge Sa nike - 
M.S.) “117 125 Central of N. J 4%, Apr., Zercee 4% 4% 
TE TD ndcv cite dcensccns00sneees 2 > emcee ; - ose 
Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. prc >. pra = Get. =< ean % ta 
ee MON, coccceice annonce cos 260 300 a & Akos Bk Ro. 5% 4 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.). 195 wlate Chic. = ; : i7 5% 4% 
Rome, Watertown & O. N.Y¥.Cen.) 120 eee Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., ‘11 5% 4% 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.)118 120 Det. & Hud. 4%%. July. "23 4% 4% 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.)166 175 ric ; a nM aa at a == nf 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.) 10 20 ee 1%, oe , a Fetes e cess sees >. d te 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.)... 80 100 ts oa oct gl ala - d'e 4% 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..115 130 Bets sercman aa. ees . ‘2 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).100 110 iets PS SS EE A a se dy ae V's 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)..165 hae a re Beige ae ae a +, 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M.S. R.)..190 220 pig : nicringl S al “ Shin ela 38 % 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) ....135 145 Engg Wag Sacjay eee 41% 4% 
Utica & Black River (Rome, W. = West 4%, ean. IT wceeneeee 4% 4% 
OSS pee NS ROTC eC Nee 166 176 ee ge li Mage gl ert > aL a 
Utica, Chen. & Susqueh. (D. L. Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ° ae. 45 
a + sae tes 144 155 So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, '14 5% 4% ’ 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).241 248 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).122 130 dela 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)....160 aS 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.)....-- 168 175 alt . " on r 
NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. Quoted by S. H. P. Pell & Co., Members New 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co, York Stock Exchange, Brokers and Dealers 
Bid. Asked in Investment Securities, 43 Exchange Place, 
BM: BORG, DON. viicvaceccadeaccawe 65 72 New York City. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western— 4 9 Bid. Asked. 
Atlanta & West Point ............ 132 eee Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn.....230 250 BO i aes coosel®SO@ 347 65 65 
Genre New *atemene: PEs WU Bway Gord Hy ial Ges 0M Jar iw 104 
» I SBGIORE cccccccscces way ee soe | a 
Central New England, pref........ 20 27 nace & 7th Av Con 68,1943 J&J 101 103 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy ........ 210 230 Bway & 7th Av 2d 58.1914 J&N 98 101 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 50 60 Col & 9th Av Ist 58..1993 M&S 99 102 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 60 7 Christopher & 10th St. QJ 85 100 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 35 50 Dry Dk E B & Bat 58.1932 J&D 96% 100 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 70 Dry Dock E B & Bat 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac..... -- 130 140 ls a comecetOlt BGA 290 40 
Cincin., N, O. & Tex. Pac., ene 106 Lex Av & Pav Fy 58..1922 M&S 96 100 
Cincinnati Northern ........ eeee 560 60 Second Av Ry stock. aaa 7 14% 
Cleveland. Akron & Columbus. escee 70 84 Second Av Ry Cons 6s. 1948 F&A 50 56 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 98 110 Sixth Av Ry stock..... wea, Se 
Delaware ..-cscccsccccccccccccs e+ 42 46 South Ferry Ry 1st 58.1919 A&O 85 95 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.... .. 70 Union Ry 1st 5s. .1942 F&A 100 102 j 
Detrokt &@& BMAckiMee ..cccccceces 75 85 Westchester El Ry "Bs.1943 J&I 65 75 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref. ........ 90 100 Yonkers Ry Ist 58..1946 A&O 175 85 
Grand Rapids & Indiana ........ 40 50 New Amst Gas Cong 58.1927 J&J 101% 102% 
Georgia, South & Florida ......... 30 40 Central Union Gas 58..1927 M&S 102 103 
Georgia, South & Florida Ist pref. 90 95 Equitable Gas Light 68.1948 J&J 103 105 
Georgia, South & Florida, 2d pref. 70 75 N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 J&J 104 105% 
Huntington & Broad Top ........ 6 9 - N Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 J&J 99 101 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref... 20 30 Northern Union Gas 58.1927 M&N eae 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient... 15 18 Standard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 103 106 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 20 25 Westchester Light 5s..1950 J&D 100% 108 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 12 18 Brooklyn Ferry Gen 68.1943 .... a 24 
ee cag — & St. L., pref. _ 37 Mebewen Fy let mtg 5s.1946 M&N 103 107 
Maine | eee 5 o0 N q n Fy Ist Mt 68.1911 J&J 90 a6 
Boyne & ose" aaa heme arerre 15 ons a & 7 Fy Gen 68.1946 J&D 96 99 
ichigan entra 5E NY & East River Fy...... D 20 28 
Miosiesipgt Cemtrat cscciccicscces 30 35 10th & 23d tg Beds mise asl who 30 4 
Northern Central, new ctfs....... 200 a 19th & 23d St Fy 1st 58.1919 J&D 65 75 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref..101 112 oS. errr aa QI 27 3 


Pittsburg & LAO Brie. 2.6. cceces 296 eee Union Ferry 1st 5s...-1920 M&N 96 1 
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We Are 





Specialists in active stocks and bonds and have good 


markets in 


Brooklyn City R.R. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Del. Lackawana & Western 
Otis Elevator Pfd. 
Phelps, Dodge Co. 


Western Pacific 


We invite inquiries on the above or any other inactive 
stocks and bonds in which you may be interested. 


J. HATHAWAY POPE & CO. 
New York City 


63 Exchange Place 





COAL BONDS. 

Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 





Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 82 85 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist §s, 1922.105 hie 
Clearfield Bitum Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 8v 85 
Consolidated Indian Coal list Sink- 

ing Wound 86; T9868 ..cicesccres So 85 
Continental Coal Ist 5s, 1952...... 92 96 
Fairmount Coal Ist 5s, 1931. 94 97 


Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 
lst Sinking Funds 5s, 1961...... 99 101 


Monongahela River Con. Coal & 








Come: S60 Gh. TOGO. bic ccdicrpoiee 109 1138 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist & 

Coll. “We. Be. WORT oosikesnsccenes 95 100 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Col. Tr. 86. 1962 cicces0s:s + 96 99 
O'Gara Coal Co. Ist 5s, Sept., 1955. 77 81 
Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5bs, 1954 ........105 109 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co., Ist 5s, 1928 86 90 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries ist 

Ge, T96T cccccee rrrrc reer coos 80 865 
Somerset Cceal Co. ist 5s, 1932....108 110 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 64 67 
Vandalia Coal list 6s, 1930 ...... 100 Pd 
Vietor Puel tot Se 1965 .cccccccse 85 90 
Webster Coal & Coke ist 5s, 1942.. 78 82 
West End Coll. ist Se, 1913 ...... 95 100 


REALTY SECURITIES. 


Quoted by Peabody & Co., specialists in real 





estate securities, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Dividend. Bid. Asked. 











Ackerson, T. B. Co. com. 5% 200 i 
Ackerson, T. B. Co. pfd. 8% 97% 100 
*Alliance Realty Co... 8% Q. Apr. 119 23 
Bond & Mtg. Guar. Co.12% Q. Feb. 242 246 
City Investing CO. 00006 seas 55 59 
City & Sub. Homes Co. 4% Jne.&D. 8% 9'4 
Lawyers Mortgage Co..12% Q. Jan. 255 260 
Lawyers Tit. I. & T. Co.12% Q. Jan. 244 248 
Monaton Realty & In- 

vesting Corp., com... 5% eae So 
N. Y. Mtg. & Sec. Co..12% Q. Jan. 210 StF 
~ ¥ KH EB. See. Ca., 

Coty., 286 BEG. ccsw es 7% 98 100 
Realty Associate Co... 6% J. &J. 100 103 
Title Guar. & Tr. Co..20% Q. May 495 505 
Am. Real Estate Co., Gold 6%...... 90 100 
Esta of Long Beach, 6%........ ae 90 
G le Square Realty Co., 5%.... .. 88 
Hotel Rector, 2d Mtg., 5%. 1919.... .. v5 
I 1 Borough Realty Co., Profit 

SSRI ana eens ew 8 oe) o ase ee ave 95 

oved Property Holding Co. of 
5) S90," BEM Be ousnces 102 


Dividend. Bid. Asked. 
Improved Property Holding Co. of 





N. We. 6%, Geries Bo ccccvccoosse 95 100 
Mortgage Bond Co., 20 yr. 4% 88 90 
Monaton Realty & Invest. Corp., 6% 99 100 
N. Y. R. E. Sec. Co., Gold Mtg. 6% 98 100 
New York Realty Owners, Guar. 6% 95 100 
N. Y. Central Realty Co., Gold 6% 95 100 
Queensboro Corporation, Part. 5%.. 95 100 
Underwriters Realty & Title Co., 6% .. 85 
Vanderbilt Realty Co., 5% ........ eins 20 


*6% extra dividend 19190. 
POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 





Bid. Asked. 
Guanajuato Power & El. Co. com. 32 34 
Bonds, 6%, due i232 (Int.) .... 94 100 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 





CO: ME. bkbae oun neens nage sen 74 76 
Arizona Power Co., bonds 6% due 

ROUE wise mena cus. caren ens was oe-ees 85 93 
Arizona Power Co. pref. ......:e0-¢ 56 aie 
Arizona Power Co, COM. ....:°0< 22% 25% 
Great Western Power Co. bonds, 

, = <. aa 85 87 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 .. 90 
Mobile Electric Co., pref., 7%.... 83 90 
Mobile Electric Co., com. 25 ee 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., . 88 84 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., com...... 68 73 


ACTIVE BONDS. 

Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 


Amer. Agri. Chem. 5s «oat@2 103 








Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1! ° 70 71 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1$ <0 2keS 1041, 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 42s. 904% 91% 
Bethlehem Steel 58 ...........+- 88 89 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 96% 971. 


Chi... Burl. & Quincey Ill. Div. 4s... 99% 100 
Chi., Burl. & Quiney Ill. Div. ; 88% 





Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s : 98% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5is.. 93 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s...... 98% 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s...... 84 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... 94 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s.. 127 
Va. Carolina Chem. list is ...... 102 
Western Maryland ds ene ere 87 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.... $5 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 92 WR1e 
Western Pacific 5s 95 
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MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., brokers and 











dealers in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
RR TORRE: 6. ote aie cineca we 23 240 
RMROFICRT TITER. io ccc secs ececones 124 27 
Americnt Ciiclo COM. .66c8sececes 231 236 
American Chicle pref. ........ 0.06 104 108 
American Coal Products .......... 9815 101 
American District Tel. N. 47 49 
American Express mE ee ee eT 240 248 
American Gas & Elect com.... 55 58 
American Gas & Electric pref... 42 44 
American Light & Traction com..288 292 
American Light & Traction pref. .104 106 
ae es eer 100 102% 
Borden's Condensed Milk com....120 122 
Borden's Condensed Milk pref....108 110 
PeUMY TOPEMEERD | oc05:dias vec ge ceiecces's 95 105 
Childs Restaurant Co. com...... 162 172ex 
Childs Restaurant Co, pref........ lllex 
Del. Lack. & Western Coal........315 
Du Pont Powder com. ........ -150 
Du Pont Powder pref. ..ce.ssecses 8&3 
as ee I ay as 0:6018 6.ed-me eere 122 
J Fe eee re 122 
Generali MOtere COM. .-.ccccccces 10 
General Motors pref. ...........- 79 
Hudson & Manhattan com. ...... 18 
International Nickel com. ........ 175 
International Nickel pref. ........ 91 
International Silver pref. ........ 112 
mene CO. TH Ea BR cscnisecscces 129 
Otte BievOtor COM. oo cccncessess nO 
Chie TevRtee BPOE.. .o6c cs cescvn ces 97 
Pacific Gas & Electric com. 62 
Pacific Gas & Electric pref 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. tee eee 
Pope Manufacturing com. 
Pope Manufacturing pref. 
PYOGMCCTO CH neice ca sessvcias ove ce 2% 
Royal Zaking Powder com. oe 
Roval Baking Powder pref. ...... 1071 
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Bid. Asked. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting....126 128 
OM: TCM IG acca s seca ww sisrccie's 138 142 
Singer Manufacturing ............ 300 310 
Standard Coupler com. .......... 41 45 
Texes & PRCihe COG) occ sc ccicenee 99 105 
Tri-City Railway & Light com.... 33 36 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 92 9414 
re Pa Se re 98 1038 
Cs. Se ee COMM. 65 oes.dcioe:s gisiere 37 39 
ee er ere 69 72 
Union Typewriter Com. 2.60: e..86 40 42 
Underwood Typewriter pref. ...... 102 104 
Underwood Typewriter com. *...... 61 t4 
Wirginsam WASIWEY .6ncccccscsccces 28 
Wells Fargo Express 164 
Western Pacific 2 25% 
Western Power com. 3 
Western Power pref. i 58 
Worthington Pump pref. .......... 106 108 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 

BONDS. 
Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 9 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
German Gert. SUG oes seccvscass 94 95 
COPMNRE: SHOVE. BE ieics ves nia cvceee 84% 85% 
EUMOMAR COMBOIE, 46 ccc cevviccesccee 102 103 
VET GOVE. Ooi 6. 66s: tt vicenes 101 102 
DO MOOT. BIG sh vcetdiccces ses 91% 92% 
Same Gove. BS aciccscascwsecsews 83 84 
Remeure Gort, Ge. c<nceccctcaes 82% 83% 
a a | ee 100% 101% 
Coe OE Ce Oo dctiviesecispian 100 101 
City of Augsburg 46 .-.ccccocsee 99% 100% 
Chie @E TEC GB. oss ccicccse es ver 100 101 
City of Frankfurt 931 94% 
City of Vienna 4s 95 96 
a ee ae 99% 100% 
Russian Govt. 86 oi <o<<sccacse coeoe 92% 93% 
French Bente. 36 occciccvesvwovvece 97 98 
British Console. 2368 ..ccccecceces 79% 80% 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 





TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


OE more the proposition is ad- 
vanced to authorize national banks 
to undertake trust business,—the 
ommendation coming this time from the 
Secretary of State in his annual report, 
which approves the plan of permitting 
national banks to exercise all the fune- 
tiens that other banking institutions ex- 
The plan would affect in par- 

and — trust 
are to some 


rec- 


ercise. 
ticular savings business 
business, both of which 
extent already undertaken by many na- 
tional banks, without specific authoriza- 
tion. times in these columns 
we have pointed out the tendency of 
national banks to encroach upon these 
fields, as well as the tendency of trust 
companies to encroach upon the field of 


Several 


FOR NATIONAL BANKS 


commercial banking. The evidence is 
that such encroachments are steadily 
progressing, athough counteracted — in 
some places by alliances which place a 
national bank and a trust company un- 
der the same general management, but 
keep their business separate. 

The ultimate effect of permitting 
national banks to freely perform sav- 
ings bank and trust company functions 
is hardly a matter of doubt. It would 
inevitably lead to a condition in which 
the great majority of our financial in- 
stitutions, especially in the larger cities, 
would be of one kind,—combining all 
the functions of the present national 
bank, the savings bank and the trust 
company. Here and there individuals 
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of the different types would survive, but 
the tendency would be toward their 
gradual elimination. 

Whether the tendency would make for 
the public good may, of course, be a 
matter for debate. There are grounds 
for the feeling that. for the present, at 
least, it would not. 

Justification for the change might 
come with proof of greater safety or 
greater economic service, or both. It 
would be difficult to establish proof of 
either. Some argument for the superior 
safety of national banks due to the sys- 
tem of reports and of examinations may 
be made, and it must be said that such 
safety is being enhanced by the pro- 
gressive policy of the present Comp- 
troller. Yet the argument is based 
upon the past rather than the present. 
To-day we have a number of States in 
which the State chartered institutions 
are subjected to quite as careful super- 
vision as are the national banks, and 
every year sees marked improvement in 
many States. The temper of the peo- 
ple is such that we may safely predict 
that the day is not far distant when 
most of the States will have banking 
departments which will supervise their 
banks with as much care as does the 
national government the national banks; 
and the opportunity is open to every 
State. It may well be doubted whether 
the safety of banks all over the country 
can be assured as well by one central 
lederal department as by separate de- 
partments devoting themselves each to 
the special problems of its particular 
State. Moreover, the responsibilities of 
the Comptroller and the opportunities 
for danger would be vastly increased 
were the national banks to combine the 
functions of commercial banks, savings 
banks and trust companies. 

The element of safety would be af- 
fected, too, by the different classes of 
investments for the several classes of 
banking institutions, prescribed alike by 
statute, by custom and by common sense. 
It is axiomatic to say that savings funds 
or trust funds may with safety be 
placed in long-time investments whose 
holding might be fatal to the commer- 
cial bank; while the unsecured loans of 


commercial banks are ordinarily for- 
bidden for the investment of savings 
and trust funds. The whole question 
of the investment of the funds of a com- 
mercial bank differs so vitally from that 
of the investment of savings or trust 
funds, that one may be an expert in 
the one line and almost a novice in the 
other. 

The element of safety against runs 
afforded by the time notice usually al- 
lowed savings banks could not wisely 
be extended to cover commercial de- 
posits, for that might throttle industry. 
It might, of course, be permitted to the 
savings department of a national bank; 
but the free paying of commercial de- 
posits in a bank whose savings deposits 
are tied up under sixty or ninety day 
notices borders upon the preferring of 
creditors, and has decided disadvan- 
tages. 

That the proposed change would re- 
sult in greater economic service than 
the present system would be equally 
diffeult to prove. It is easily shown 
that our present civilization needs the 
services of the commercial bank, the 
savings bank and the trust company. 
Each is indispensable. But it does not 
follow that those services can best be 
secured through corporations combining 
the functions of the three. In an age 
of specialists and specialism there is 
much reason to doubt it. 

The differences between the perform- 
ance of trust functions and the con- 
ducting of commercial banking are vital. 
Rare indeed are the men who are 
adapted to the work of managing both 
kinds of business with any degree of 
success. While they have points of con- 
tact, the two lines of work differ es- 
sentially in the equipment needed. 
There is small probability that the pub- 
lice would be as well served by one 
group of men performing the various 
services as by specialists who confine 
themselves to the lines of effort for 
which they are best trained and 
adapted. 

From the standpoint of economy and 
consequent profit to those who owned 
a corporation performing all the func- 
tions named, something may be urged 
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in faver of the proposition. But this 
argument, if granted, would hardly be 
forceful until the human race has so 
far advanced that the benefits of the 
economy might be expected to accrue to 
the people as a whole. 

There is also some argument for the 
plan in the greater uniformity in our 
financial institutions which would be as- 
sured. If such uniformity could be 
secured without excessive disadvantages 
in other respects, it would be in many 
ways desirable. To many people the 
varied character of our banking institu- 
tions is a source of confusion. But the 
advantages of unifermity would be com- 
paratively unimportant; while a degree 
of uniformity which would make im- 
possible the adaptation to the needs of 
particular communities would be harm- 
ful. Whatever the weak points of our 
present systems of banking in the vari- 
ous States, one very strong point has 
been the manner in which they have 
titted themselves to the needs of the 
people wllom they serve. 

The welding of all our financial in- 
stitutions into one uniform system di- 
rected by a central authority also sug- 
gests the chief argument advanced 
against the proposed central bank— 
namely, the possibility of monopoly 
control. While this possibility may not 
reasonably be made a bugaboo, on the 
other hand the fear of it cannot justly 
be treated with slight consideration. If 
“Eternal vigilance’ was “the price of 
Liberty” prior to the industrial era, the 
fact is yet more conspicuous in this day 
when the world’s battles are fought in 
the market places rather than on the 
field of arms. 


INTERESTING YEAR FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 


EVELOPMENTS have already in- 
dicated that 1911 is to be an 
unusually interesting and important 
year in trust company circles. Events 
that may have far-reaching effects upon 
the future of the trust company as an 
institution have “cast their shadows be- 
fore.” Perhaps the most important 


development is the suggestion, contained 
in the recent report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that national banks be 
permitted to do all the things that any 
bank legitimately does, including the 
performance of trust functions. We 
discuss this in another column. 

The old question of admitting trust 
companies to the clearing house is being 
renewed in some quarters, notably in 
Philadelphia and in Cleveland. 

The reduction of interest rates con- 
tinues to demand attention in many 
quarters,—a matter which is of vital 
interest to trust companies. 

Following the decision of the Su- 
preme Court affirming the constitution- 
ality of the deposit guarantee laws in 
three States, there is the possibility, not 
to say probability, that similar statutes 
will be proposed in other States. In- 
deed, at this writing such bills have 
been introduced in Montana, South Da- 
kota, Iowa and Wisconsin, and are in 
committee in other States. 

The progress of the postal savings 
banks will be watched with interest as 
to its effects upon trust companies and 
other State banks. 

As stated in these columns last month. 
most of the State legislatures are or 
will be in session this year, and there 
is every prospect of a large number of 
bills affecting trust companies and other 
State banking institutions. Proposed 
banking legislation in twelve States has 
already come to our attention, including 
the contemplated establishment of bank- 
ing departments in Alabama, Arkansas 
and Tennessee. In a number of. in- 
stances, the State Bankers’ Associations 
are making effort to amend the banking 
laws. 

With all of these questions—and 
others—up for discussion and_ settle- 
ment, it is evident that those interested 
in trust companies will scan the news 
with more than ordinary care. They 
may well do more than that, by taking 
an active and studious part in the 
forming of sentiment, the frank discus 
sion of the problems and the legitimat: 
influencing of legislation. 








SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULT BUILDING — THE BACKWARD STATE OF 
THE ART, THE REASON AND THE REMEDY 


By Frederick S. Holmes 


The following article upon the backward art of vault construction was written 
specially for ‘Tue Bankers Macazine and merits careful reading. Mr. Holmes, the 
wrifer, has made a life study of the engineering problems involved in the design and 
manufacture of steel vaults and is therefore qualified to speak plainly on this rather 
neglected art. He has designed vaults for many of the largest banks in this country.—[Ep.] 


HE vault-work of this country pre- ent comparative immunity to attack—the 
sents the greatest anomaly of the — fear of capture. 
times; trusted implicitly by bankers Psychological protection, however, is a 


and the public—understood by neither, in | most uncertain quantity, and will lose much 
its present state it is a constant menace to of its value whenever the absence of the 
the welfare of the individual and the safety — physical element is demonstrated, and_ this 
of the institution. It is presumed to fur- 
nish the acme of resistance to all means of 
attack, while actually, with few exceptions, 
it does nothing of the sort. About the only 
protection that exists is that afforded by 
auxiliary devices: Watchmen, police patrols, 
electric alarms, public observation, ete., and 
these protect only because they tend to 
strengthen the one real reason for the pres- 
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MODERN VAULT DOORS OF COMPOSITE CONSTRUCTION, SILIOWING BOTH DOORS OPEN 
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A TYPICAL 


MODERN SINGLE DOOR OF COMPOSITE 





CONSTRUCTION, 


EIGHTEEN INCHES THICK 


——<—_ 


SAFE 


article is written with the hope of stimu- 
lating the banker’s interest in a subject vital 
to his profession as well as to the entire 
country, by outlining some existing facts, 
with a statement of the reasons that have 
led to them and to suggest a way for their 
betterment. 

What is the present status of the art of 
vault-building? We frequently read that its 
progress is comparable with that of our 
battleships, and are reminded that the con- 
flict between burglars and vault-makers is 
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similar to that between the makers of guns 
and those of armor; first one being ahead 
and then the other. This sounds well, but 
is pure fiction. Whatever burglars may 
have done a generation ago, they have 
taught the present makers nothing. It 
is often said, and I know of no refuting 
evidence, that not once during the past 
twenty-five years have burglars so much as 
attempted an attack upon any vault that 
could even pretend to a fair amount of re- 
sisting qualities. This, of course, does not 


MODERN VAULT DOORS OF COMPOSITE CONSTRUCTION, SHOWING THE INNER DOOR CLOSED 











510 THE 
include simple fireproof vaults, nor safes, 
either fire or burglar-proof, which are suc- 
cessfully burglarized daily. 

As a matter of fact, the art has advanced 
but slowly, and aside from a few notable 
examples, practically all vaults continue to 
be built upon designs that are thirty years 
eld. ‘This means that much of the vault- 
work in existence to-day is practically 
worthless, can be successfully attacked in 
the burglars’ own time, with old-fashioned 
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appliances and in an almost incredibly short 
time by new, but already well-known 
methods, and this regardless of the price of 
the work; some vaults costing fifty thou- 
send to one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and of recent make are included in 
this statement. And this takes no account 
of mob attack, where two important fac- 
tors are to be added to the other methods: 
a maximum of physical force including the 
use of explosives and freedom from in- 
terruption. Under these conditions few 
indeed are the vaults that would afford suc- 
resistance, 

this condition 


cessful 


That is being recognized, 


SECURED BY 
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hewever, is shown by the character of some 
work recently finished and other contracts 
now under construction; one eastern bank 
has ordered doors three feet thick; and 
while this is being written, the government 
is taking estimates on work of even heavier 
design—one vault is to have doors four feet 
thick. ‘These examples and the best of all 
recent work are of the composite type ot 
construction, which alone affords protection 
against that most dangerous of all practical ’ 


SECTION 


INSTALLING A MOVABLE FLOOR 


methods of attack, the oxy-acetylene and 
oxy-hydric flames. 

What is the reason for such conditions? 
It is a peculiar one, in that it does not ap- 
ply te any other line of business, but easy 
to understand when pointed out. Briefly, 
it is the combination of three factors; ab- 
solute inaction on the part of the burglar, 
ignorance of the subject on the part of the 
kanker, and inequitable competition on the 
part of the maker; a more deplorable con 
dition can scarcely be imagined and the re 


sults are perfectly logical. Unlike other 
manufactured products, a vault contrac! 


ends with the sale and delivery, and th 
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work is never called upon to withstand 
the test tor which it was built; so long as 
the doors open and the bolts throw, nothing 
further is required, and even if the owner 
should discover that his vault is not all that 
ne had thought, business prudence forbids 
him to advertise the fact, and he must still 
insist that the work is what it should be. 

Primarily the fault, unintentional though 
it is, lies with the banker; he invites com- 
petition upon a general basis only and then 
is forced to decide upon details of construc- 
tion with which he is unfamiliar, both as to 
design and behavior under test. He also 
lacks knowledge of the many methods of 
attack, and must base his decisions upon 
the statements of competing salesmen, which 
are freauvently ambiguous and often con- 
flicting. In no other business transaction 
is he at such disadvantage, and the results 
prove it; if he recognizes his inability and 
trusts the decision to his architect, precisely 
the same conditions obtain. Further, if he 
employs an incompetent specialist, the re- 
sult may be the expenditure of a large sum 
of money without a correspondingly good 
result, and there are many examples of such 
misplaced confidence. 

In view of all this it is remarkable that 
the cendition of the vault-work throughout 
the country is not worse than it actually is. 

What is the remedy? Let us understand 
in the first place that the manufacturer will 
build any class and any kind of work that 
the bank asks for, and he is not to be 
blamed for the results; he faces sharp com- 
petition at each sale and must keep his fac- 
tory going, if not with good work, then with 
poor. The whole problem, therefore, hinges 
upon the ability of the banker to ask for 
what he should have and then see that he 
gets it. Obviously this means the employ- 
ment of an engineer qualified to act for 
him, and it is by such service that the char- 
acter of recent work has improved. One 


The Old Story of 
an Old Folly 


REP today’s papers and you are 
sure to find the old story of the per- 
son who kept his valuables in the house 
—and had them stolen. 

When a Safe Deposit Box in our impreg- 
nable Steel Vault can be rented for the 
trifling sum of $5.00 per year, are you 
going to continue running this great risk? 


Tue Union Taust Company oF PitrssurcH 


337 Fourth Avenue Capital and Surplus 


Twenty Nine Million Dollars 





GOOD COPY—GOOD SET-UP—AN EFFECTIVE SAFE 
DEPOSIT ADVERTISEMENT 


condition favoring such procedure lies in 
the fact that the day of specialties in vault 
building has passed and that all makers 
build work alike, designs and methods being 





TYPICAL VAULT DOOR HINGE AND PRESSURE 
MECHANISM 


practically the same in all factories, and this 
fact also makes possible the truest of com- 
petition when estimates are asked upon a 
thoroughly detailed specification of an en- 
gineer. 

The best class of work that can be built 
by the various makers is all that the banker 
need ask for to-day; it will provide ample 
protection, and if secured through real 
competition the cost is not excessive. Cor- 
rect design, however, is the first essential, 
and this is not possible under ordinary com- 
mercial conditions. The needs of each bank 
or safe depesit company should be studied 
individually and the work designed accord- 
ingly. 

There is no need to recommend the em- 
ployment of an architect in the erection of 
a bank building; this is universal practice; 
but the education of bankers in relation to 
their vault-work has not as yet reached a 
point where they realize the even greater 
necessity for the employment of a compe- 
tent specialist. This work is the physical 
keystone of their business, and should be 
designed in their interests rather than in the 
interests of the manufacturer. 

The remaining point is the difficulty of 
selecting proper engineering skill, and the 
suggestion is made, in view of the vital im- 
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portance of the subject, that bankers’ as- 
sociations appoint a standing committee, 
composed of members of their profession 
and mechanical and civil engineers of high 
standing to investigate the subject and to 
make recommendations to the entire bank- 
ing fraternity. It is certain that they 
would meet with the hearty co-operation of 
the makers, who recognize the present un- 
fortunate conditions, and would welcome 
the results that would surely follow. 

The same procedure is recommended to 
bankers individually, not alone those who 


contemplate purchasing new work, but to 
every banker. ‘The prevailing ignorance of 
this subject and the mystery with which for 
years it has been surrounded, seems inex- 
cusable to-day. Time was when secrecy 
was a good safeguard; at present the con- 
struction of a good vault cannot be too 
widely advertised; public knowledge of its 
details would be the best possible insurance 
igainst attack, and the banker, responsible 
for the safe-keeping of the wealth of the 
nation, owes it to himself and to the public 
to perfect his knowledge of the subject. 


FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 





EUROPEAN 


BANK OF FRANCE 


HE annual report of this institution 

for the vear 1910, recently made public, 

has the following to say in reference 
to the action of the bank in supplying gold 
to other markets: 

During the autumn we have been in 
presence of a monetary tension which quick- 
ly brought about the rise of the London 
official discount rate to five per cent. In- 
fluenced by this, for the time being exchange 
became unfavorable to us; and we have 
been obliged to accept once more the dis- 
count of foreign bills in order to lessen the 
general tension and prevent in our own mar- 
ket a money tightening contrary to our 
commercial interests. The importance of 
cur metal reserves allowed us, without in- 
convenience, to release the quantities of 


gold necessary to spare ourselves an annoy- 
ing rebound while ameliorating the condi- 
tions of the international market, 

Importing business would have become 
peculiarly difficult if the banks of our coun- 
try, favored and upheld by the very moder- 
ate discount rate of the Bank of France, 
had not been able to give very wide mar- 
gins to French importers and manufacturers, 
; This cheapness of money and bank 
credit has also undoubtedly favored the ex- 
portation of manufactured products, the 
value of which tends to compensate the 
rise in the materials of which they are com- 
posed, 

The report calls attention to the fact that 
tle French market alone has profited, dur- 
ing the whole course of the year 1910, by 
aun unchanged and moderate discount rate 
(three per cent.), and that no foreign mar- 
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REPORT AS MADE TO THE BANKING DEPARTMENT AT THE CLOSE OF 
BUSINESS FEBRUARY 28, 1911 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks. $13,954,617.55 I oi 54.6'sis Sid we ew aa $3,000,000.00 








On Bond and Mortgage..... 3,133,000.00 ED orsiians 85s teen ob a 10,000,000.00 
Public Securities ........... $19,151.00 Undivided Profits ........... 1,181,316.65 
Short Term Investments ....  4,152,726.38 rT are .++.. 35,278,578.67 
Other Bonds and Stocks .... 11,088,052.28 Accepted Checks ........... 118,311.41 
Demand Loans ............- 5,066,951.65 Reserved for Taxes and Ex- 
I 6. 6.055 5 ibis tie ence 11,117,077.38 EE OE er I 94,782.34 
Accrued Interest Receivable Accrued Interest Payable and 

and Other Assets ........ 370,324.67 Other Liabilities .......... 153,196.89 
er 124,285.05 


$49,826,185.96 $419,826,185.96 
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The collection and delivery of valuables for safe deposit. 


Descriptive booklet and prices on application. 
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GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


ket has at any time of the year enjoyed a 
lower rate. There have been nine varia- 
tions in the London official rate, five in 
Switzeriand, four in Brussels and Amster- 
dam and three in Berlin. The average rate 
for the year has been 3.52 in Switzerland, 
3.72 in England, 4.12 in Belgium, 4.19 in 
Austria-Hungary, 4.24 in Holland, 4.35 in 
Germany and 5.10 in Italy. During the 
period of thirteen years, 1898-1916, the 
number of discount variations has heen ten 
for France, fifty-four for Germany, sixty- 
nine fer England, nineteen for Austria- 
Hungary, thirty-one for Belgium, twenty- 
seven for Holland and fifty-two for Switzer- 
land. France has ranged from a minimum 
rate of three to four and one-half maxi- 
mum; Germany, three to seven and one- 
half; England, two and one-half to seven; 
Austris-Hungary, three and one-half to six; 
Belgium, three to six; Holland, two and 
one-half to six; Switzerland, three to six. 


LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND 
BANK, LTD. 


T the annual meeting of the sharehold- 
ers of this bank, recently held in Lon- 
den, Sir Edward Holden, Bart., the 

Governor, delivered an interesting address, 
reviewing not only the position of the bank, 
but the general business situation as well. 
Referring to affairs in this country, he said: 

“The eyes of all countries have been fixed 
on America during the past year. Her se- 
curities being held largely throughout the 
world, almost every Bourse is affected by 
their rise and fall. In 1910 they fell con- 
siderably below the level of 1909, and se- 
rious losses were made. It is difficult to 
understand her present position. The po- 
litical question, the State attacks on the 
corporations, and the currency question, are 
at the present time all to the front, and her 
people really do net know where they are or 
what may happen. Of the three questions, 
by far the most important is the currency 
question, and the most serious part of that 


MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


is the gold underlying and protecting her 
liabilities. She is not retaining the amount 
of new gold necessary to protect her in- 
creasing credits. After having taken from 
us large quantities of gold in 1907, she lost 
in 1908 about six millions sterling, and in 
1909 about eighteen millions, while in 1910 
it was only by special effort that she was pre- 
vented from losing any more. Against this 
loss of twenty-four millions in the three 
years, her home production amounted to 
about fifty-eight millions sterling. The 
amount used in the arts and manufactures 
in the same period was about eighteen mil- 
lions sterling, leaving about sixteen millions 
more gold on balance in the country than at 
the end of 1907. Her expenditure is too 
great, her prices are too high, and either her 
imports are too much or her exports too lit- 
tle. For the twelve months ending Decem- 
ber, 1909, there was an excess of exports 
over imports of about fifty millions sterling, 
and the excess for 1910 was about sixty 
millions sterling, making the surplus ex- 
ports for the two years about 110 millions 
sterling. But as her additional liabilities for 
interest, ete., payable abroad must approx- 
imate from eighty to 100 millions sterling 
per annum, she would thus, taking the 
larger figure. be deficient on the two years 
about ninety millions sterling. 

“Her exchanges ran up to gold point in 
the first part of the year, but the sale of 
exchange created by new issues placed in 
Europe to pay for her liabilities, together 
with the fall in her securities, drove down and 
kept down her exchanges from the gold point 
until her produce came forward, and thus 
protected the gold. To pay old liabilities, 
however, by the creation of new ones cannot 
be repeated often with immunity. To pre- 
vent repetitions of this species of finance, 
either her exports must increase or her im- 
ports must diminish. To effect either of 
these is the problem which confronts the 
United States at the present time. Her 
bankers have great power. They are the 
creators of loans and of credits. In the 
spring of 1910, recognizing, IT presume, the 
difficulties of the position, they checked 
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their loans, thus checking new imports, and 
the effect was seen in her clearing-house re- 
turns, which, as compared with 1909, were 
about 400 millions sterling down at the end 
of December, 1910. Her new issues for 
1909 amonnted to 336 millions sterling, and 
for 191° they amounted to 303 millions ster- 
ling. 

“Touching the questions of the State at- 
tack on the railways, the action of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission against the 
large corporations, and politics in general, 






2 these matters undoubtedly have had, and 
a will have, a great effect in retarding the 
= ‘ expansion of business. 


* = > 


0 Minero 


CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 





“To witness low rates for money when 
gold is leaving the country seems paradox- 
ical, but it is easily comprehensible when we 
know that currency is created to a large ex- 
tent on a basis other than gold.” 





Coming down to the affairs of the Lon- 
don City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Sir Ed- 
ward rmade this statement: 








Our profits for 1910 after having 
provided £49,614 for income tax 






Oe re ee ree £801,781 

Out of this we shall have paid in : 

SED - weesunconuenaeebueucens £718,062 

1 DINE Gi vitiiencSchnctasaSadioa ones 83,719 
Capital ee $5,000,000.00 om which we have provided for 

ROME PROUNINOS v6 i ciicicscceseccwns 20,000 

Surplus Fund - - 1,960,000.00 And for staff pension fund ........ 10,000 

Leaving a balance Of | occ ccecscsive 53,719 








We brought forward from last year 179,740 
We have taken out of this sufficient 
to make with our surplus a sum of 151,157 
Which we have used to write 
down all our investments to below 
market value. 
This will leave our carry forward for 
Tie PROUONE FORT OF iccikcscccceces 102,301 





Transacts a General Line 
of Banking Business. 






“This is the second occasion on which we 
have reduced our carry forward for the 
purpose of writing down investments, and 
the soundness of the policy of carrying for- 
ward a substantial amount is thus again 
demonstrated. 

“Our capital account has been increased 
by £190,137 10s. and our reserve fund by 
£171,123 15s. in consequence of the amalga- 
mation with the Bradford Banking Com- 
pany. 





Drafts and Letters of Credit on 
Europe, United States and 
Mexico. 







Collections on any part of 
Mexico Given Prompt and 







Careful Attention. Our deposits are now ............ € 73,414,509 
BO RE re re ne erat tee 69,644,519 
Being am incremse Of ....ccccccs 3,769,990 
Of this amount about ........ccccc- 1,250,000 


is due to the amalgamation with 
the Bradford Bank, leaving an 
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ee 2,519,990 
from our own business, 
Our GCCOPTANCeS ATE ......c006000 €6,461,941 
GE. cbc casas ssenenadaneuse 5,128,918 
New York Correspondent, NATIONAL PARK BANK Being an increase of .........-++ 1,333,023 







This increase is mainly due to 
acceptances against cotton. 

Our cash and bullion in hand and 
balance at the Bank of England 

JUAN A. CREEL JESUS J. FALOMIR eat teh ae 

rent and deposit accounts, 

RR. ok ob cee dvs ceeenseennnes 13,065,S 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $788,145.74 Deposits, $2,195,056.00 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


JAVIER LARREA, Manager 
ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 





last year, which was 18.7 per perience, will be several times greater than 

cent, of our liabilities, the additional income. 
Our money at call and_= short We have been able to pay for the vast 
NOCICS AMIOUNES 10 . 226 cccscccece 9,810,744 quantity of food, raw materials, semi-man- 
II, 56-55 50 3.b echoes ch naw ens 9,868,196 ufactured and full manufactured goods we 
Our 1PVEStMIONtA ATE o...0.66-c0c cece 8,697,124 have imported in the past vear, as well as 
PO PEALE GETS EE OTD 8,988,302 the large quantity of colonial and foreign 
The difference is due to depre- securities we have bought, without any 
ciation of securities and to short difficulty. First of all, the value of the 
investments which have’ been goods we have exported, which are the 
paid off. produce and manufactures of the United 
ge er 11.088.146 Kingdom, has reached the unprecedented 
PE 68 ik Sinan btn hem edae es 36,897,233 total of £430,589,000. Secondly, the interest 
This vear, of course, the figures on our foreign investments has been in the 
of the Bradford Banking Com- neighborhood of £175,000,000. Thirdly, our 
pany are included. gieat fleet of mercantile vessels, the net 
Our premises stand At ....ccsccess 1,840,672 tonnage of which is now nearly 12,000,000 
SM, si kbc Rceans ese Penimaeowes 1,771,610 and the gross tonnage of which is close to 
19,000,000, has brought a great income to 


“The difference is due to our having built this country. No recent estimate has yet 
a number of new branches, as well as_ to been made of the annual sum we receive 
the rebuilding of some of our old offices from the services of our fleet. But including 
which required better premises to accom- profits, depreciation, insurance, the com- 
modate their expanding business.”’ missions, salaries, and wages paid in this 


IMPROVED TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN Che Mlexiran 


SS on the foreign trade 


conditiens in Great Britain, the Lon- 4 = : 
don Statist of recent date says: Inanrrter 
In 1910 this country was able to purchase 


and to pay for (1) unprecedented quantities Only Weekly Financial Journal 


of food and raw materials, imported from Published in Mexico 
abroad, needed by a population growing 


rapidly in numbers and still more rapidly in COMPLETE QUOTATIONS OF ALL 


wealth; (2) a moderate amount of foreign BANK, INDUSTRIAL AND MINING 
manufactured goods; and (3) £165,000,000 
STOCKS 


of Colonial and Foreign securities, which 





carry with them the right to receive an- READING MATTER OF VITAL INTEREST 
nually from other lands over £8,000,000 TO ALL INVESTORS IN MEXICO 
worth of food, raw materials, or manufac- 

tured goods without further payment. The $5.00 U. S. Currency per annum, post- 
receipt of this income will enable all the age paid 


additional population of last year to be 


fully employed in converting the food and JOHN R. SOUTHWORTH, F.R.G.S. 
raw materials which we _ shall receive in Managing Director 

payment of interest into manufactured CALLE DEL ELISEO . MEXICO, D. F. 
articles, and the total production of wealth Cable Addeess, Cel-South. P.O. Box 1172, 


in this country which will result from this Mexico Ci 
increased annual income from interest on ane er 
capital employed abroad, judging by ex- 






























Mexico City Branch : 


Collections in Mexico. 


lar minimum rates. 
Drawings on Mexico. 


the interior. 


J. P. BELL, Manager : 


country, the coal placed in the bunkers, and 
which is not included in the value of our 
exports, the British dock and harbor dues, 
the sums spent for provisions, for repairs, 
and for other purposes in this country, it is 
evident that the British people derive an 
income of about £100,000,000 a year from 
their mercantile marine. And beyond these 
three items of exports, interest, and ship- 
ping are all the other services which the 
British people render to other lands, in- 
cluding banking, brokerage, insurance, edu- 
cation, entertainment, ete. 


A COMMUNITY OF BANKING 
INTERESTS 


ROM the London Statist is is learned 
that during the discussion of the bill 
for the renewal of the charter of the 

Austro-Hungarian Bank, in the Austrian 
committee, Dr. de 
Finance, and a past Governor of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Bank, stated that represen- 
tatives of the German Imperial Bank had 
suggested the creation of a treaty relation- 
ship between the Reichsbank and the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Bank. While recommending 
the preposal to the attention of his suc- 
cessor in the Ministry of Finance, Dr. de 
Bilinski added that the question could be 
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only of a clearing relationship, since no 
State could give up its national currency. 
It seems plain, however, from what Dr. de 
Bilinski, proceeded to say, that the Reichs- 
bank desires very much more than the mere 
establishment of clearing-house relations, 
that it proposes no less, in fact, than the 
adding together of the reserves of the two 
banks and the permitting of each of them 
to help itself to the gold accumulated at 
great cost and trouble by the other. Upon 
this remarkable proposal the ex-Minister of 
Finance of Austria went on to point out 
that as the German Imperial Bank requires 
gold much oftener than the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Bank, the latter would be, if the pro- 
posal were adopted, the giver. At the same 
time he admitted that Austria-Hungary 
would be the gainer, since it would be pro- 
tected against the dangers that sometimes 
threaten from the Berlin money market. 


INCREASE IN BANKING CAPITAL 


: hi Vienna correspondent of The 
Economist of London says that shortly 

Austrian investors will be called on to 
furnish one hundred million crowns capital 
fer investment in banks. Both the Union- 
bank and Verkehrsbank have already raised 
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the amount of their capital in shares, and 
now the Austrian Creditanstalt is about to 
offer 93,750 new shares to its founders and 
old shareholders. Fifty-six million crowns 
will have to be paid down for these shares, 
being quite one-fourth of the bank’s entire 
capital in shares. After the Creditanstalt 
the Depositenbank will appeal to investors 
for raising its capital by a comparatively 
small amount, and last of all, the Hunga- 
rian Kreditbank will demand a larger sum, 
the total of the five banks’ raised capital to 
amount to 100 million crowns. 

The wish of the Creditanstalt to raise its 
capital in so marked a manner is attributed 
to several important transactions about to 
be undertaken, such, as converting the great 
industrial establishments, foremost among 
them Ringhoffer, into joint-stock companies. 
But the Neue Freie Presse asserts that the 
necessity for raising the capital of the Cred- 
itanstalt does not lie in the future, but in 
the past. 

Within the last four years the account of 
debtors has increased by 150 millions, that 
of depositors by 200 millions. The bank has 
twenty branch offices, and extends its trans- 
actions to the remotest parts of the empire. 
It is intimately connected with many 
branches of industry, among its customers 
being the Skoda works, the Stabilimento 
Tecnico in Trieste, and other firms that re- 
quire credit to carry out extensive military 
orders, for which they can only be reim- 
bursed after several years have elapsed. 

The money required for these purposes 
cannot be taken from the deposits, but must 
be furnished by the capital. The raising of 
the bank’s capital is much more justified 
when the necessity for it arises from a 
steady increase of ordinary business than it 
would be if it were caused by a single finan- 
cial transaction, which, when it has been 
successfully completed, disappears from the 
books of the bank. Another reason for 
raising the capital of the Creditanstalt was 
that two other Vienna banks had recently 
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raised their capital to amounts higher than 
those owned by the Creditanstalt, whose 
original figure was 120 millions, raised to 
140 in 1906. By adding fifty-six millions more 
the Creditanstalt is again at the top of the 
tree. 


NUMBER OF BANKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


R EVIEWING the progress of banking in 
Great Britain and Ireland for 1910, the 
London Bankers’ Magazine states that 
there are now nearly four times as many 
banking offices in England and Wales as 
there were in 1872. There has also been an 
increase, though not so large, in Scotland. 
In Ireland the proportion of bank offices to 
inhabitants has steadily decreased. 

There are 8,156 offices of banks doing 
business within the United Kingdom and 
123 offices of colonial and foreign banks—a 
total of $,279. 

The greatly extended districts over which 
banks conduct their business is shown by the 
fact that four large banks alone whose busi- 
ness is carried on in England and Wales, 
control at the present time collectively more 
branch offices than all the banks in the whole 
of the United Kingdom did about fifty years 
since, while twelve banks, including the four 
referred to, have among them more than 
double the whole number of bank offices 
that existed then. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


AN INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 


By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE —Address 
Before the Pan-American Commercial Conference, Washington, D. C., 
February 17. 


EFORE entering on the discussion of a 
propesal to establish an American 
bank in Latin America or other for- 

eign countries, it might be well to inquire, 
first, whether or not such a bank is needed; 
and, second, if found to be needed, what 
sort of bank it ought to be. ‘These are 
very simple questions, perhaps, but to my 
mind they are of great importance. 

First, as to the ‘need of an American 
bank, or banks, in Latin America, opinion 
is far from being unanimous. We are told 
by some that the. existing banks stand ready 
to supply all facilities necessary to carry on 
trade between the United States and Latin 
America, and that no necessity exists for 
establishing American banking institutions 
for further developing our commerce. That 
view, I think, is not entertained by those 
who have a practical first-hand knowledge 
of the subject. 

Banking is not an entirely passive and im- 
partial instrument of commerce. The rail- 
way or the ship may, possibly, be as rez ady 
to carry the goods of one nation, or of one 
merchant, as of another. Not so with 
banking. Each bank has its clients, as the 
lawyers have theirs. A bank selects its deal- 
ers, and deals only with whom it chooses. 
Sometimes the selection may be made from 
the standpoint of location, of particular 
lines of business, even of nationality. 
Banking may be cosmopolitan in many of 
its aspects, but the considerations named— 
and others that might be cited—have an 
important bearing on the business of those 
who deal with banks. 

Besides, in many portions of Latin 
America, as in all partially-developed coun- 
tries, a bank is other than a mere institu- 
tion of deposit and discount. It assumes 
net infreouently the duties of a financial 
and commercial agent, with functions much 
wider than those pertaining to banking as 
generally understood. 

If anyone from the United States should 
be in any country of Latin America, with a 
view to carrying on some particular enter- 
prise that required banking assistance, to 
whom could he turn most confidently— 
to an American bank, to the native local in- 
stitution, or to a French, German or Eng- 
lish bank that might possibly be interested 
in defeating his efforts in favor of some 
rival? To ask this question is to answer it. 
And yet this is but one phase—and perhaps 
a relatively unimportant one—of this prob- 
lern. 

Certainly, few would be so rash as to 
claim that the hanks in this country have a 
thorough knowledge of Latin-American 
credits, or that they are prepared to grant 
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credit on the terms necessary to place us 
in a position to compete on terms of equali- 
ty with the European manufacturer or 
inerchant in securing Latin-American trade, 

Nearly every activity of production and 
trade comes into contact somewhere with 
the business of banking. The perfection of 
a country’s commercial machinery—its 
smooth and effective working—depe nds ve ry 
largely upon the character of its banks, 
rade between nations arises, of course, 
from the demand existing in one country 
and the ability of another country to sup- 
ply that demand at the right price. But 
this ability to furnish goods at a salable 
price will, to no small extent, be governed 
by the efficiency of the banking machinery, 
We need not stop to inquire whether banks 
create commerce or not. It is enough to 
know that they greatly facilitate it. 

There is no doubt whatever in my mind 
that an American bank, properly organized 
and wisely managed, would be a powerful 
agent in extending our enterprise through- 
out Latin America and in developing our 
commercial relations with our southern 
neighbors, to the great advantage of all 
concerned. 

Primarily, this question in its narrower 
commercial aspect resolves itself into a mat- 
ter of profit. If our banking capital can 
earn geod profits, in Latin America or else- 
where, why should we debar it from going 
there, and under the conditions, most fa- 
vorable to success? For example, can any 
good reason. be given why our national 
banks, of large enough capital, should not 
be given the privilege of establishing 
branches in Mexico and Cuba, now exer- 
cised by the great chartered banks of Can- 
ada? 

Second. If it be conceded that our bank- 
ing relations with Latin America are capa- 
ble of improvement, and that our banking 
capital should enter that field, it next be- 
comes necessary to consider what kind of 
bank would be the best. The National Bank 
Act prohibits, and as I believe wisely pro- 
hibits, a national bank from having branch- 
es. TI can see no good reason, however, why 
our national banks of very large capital 
might not be permitted; under proper regu- 
lations, to have branches in the chief cities 
of Latin America and in other foreign coun- 
tries. 

But I do not believe this to be the best 
solution of the problem. The European na- 
tions, as well as Japan and Mexico, have 
learned the value of specialization in bank- 
ing—the desirability of organizing banks 
adequately equipped with the powers for 
deing the work in hand. Some time we 
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shall adopt that principle here. Let us 
adopt it now if we are to enter the foreign 
banking field with any hope of success. We 
must not venture into that field in our 
weakness, but in our might. I think we 
have had enough already of weak attempts 
te establish American banks in certain for- 
eign countries, with a result that might have 
been foreseen. 

If we are to have a foreign bank worth 
anything, its capital must from the outset 
be large enough to command respect, and 
its management must rigidly conform to the 
soundest requirements of banking. An in- 
stitution that would not only promote en- 
terprise and develop trade, but that would 
add to our prestige and increase the re- 
spect of others for our business methods. 

While it is very natural and proper that 
a bank of the character mentioned should 
find its first sphere of operations among our 
neighbors of Central and South America, I 
am of the opinion that its sphere should not 
be limited to those countries. I believe the 
time to be ripe for the formation of an In- 
ternational American Bank, with a capital 
of net less than $100,000,000, having its head 
office in New York, with branches in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, and in the great commercial centres 
of the world. It would, of course, be one 
of the first duties of such a bank to do 
everything essential to the mutual develop- 
ment of trade and enterprise between Latin 
America and the United States. 

It is beyond my purpose, at the present 
time, to elaborate a plan for the organiza- 
tion of this bank. That is a detail for fu- 
ture consideration. Whether or not the 
sanction of Congress could be had for such 
an institution, I do not know. The prestige 
afforded by a Federal charter would be 
helpful, but may not be indispensable. It 
might be advisable to organize first, under 
State laws, a Pan-American Bank, and the 
capital might be partly furnished here and 
partly in the countries where the banks are 
to be located. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that the trust company is some- 
thing practically unknown in Latin Ameri- 
ca. There are legal difficulties in the way 
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of establishing such _ institutions there, 
though these may be overcome. Judging 
from the experience of the trust company 
in the United States, Latin America ought 
to furnish an inviting field for the estab- 
lishment of such institutions. In fact,. a 
movement is now under way to organize a 
trust company in one of the principal Latin 
American nations. The particulars of this 
movement I am not at liberty to disclose. 

One thing we must remember—there 
should be international reciprocity in bank- 
ing as well as in trade. If we expect to- 
invade Mexico, Central and South America 
with our banks, we must expect the banks 
of those countries to come here. And if we 
restrict the operations of their banks here,. 
we may expect them to throw like restric- 
tions around our banks there. ‘Already 
many foreign banks have agencies in New 
York and other American cities, but the 
State laws generally prohibit these agencies 
from doing a banking business; that is, they 
may not receive deposits, and thus their 
ability to make loans is largely curtailed. 
Can we reasonably expect that Latin Ameri- 
ca will allow privileges to our banks which 
we deny to theirs? 

As the importance of the United States 
as an exporter of manufactured products 
grows each year, and competition becomes 
keener, the need of an institution like that 
herein suggested will become more and more 
apparent. It is Wise to discuss this ques- 
tion now. It would be wiser perhaps to 
stop discussion and begin to take action. 

One thing should be borne in mind—that 
the interests of those whom we are seeking 
to make our customers should be most care- 
fully regarded. A Latin-American Bank 
whose operations might in any way serve 
to provoke the antagonism of the banks 
already existing, or that would meddle in 
political affairs, might do much more harm 
than good. But a Pan-American Bank, or 
one of the broader scope indicated, proper- 
ly organized and rightly managed, would be 
a powerful instrumentality in _ developing 
enterprise and trade, to the mutual benefit 
of ourselves and of the other countries con~ 
cerned. 
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THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF HONDURAS 






By Samuel MacClintock, Ph.D., Recently American Consul, Honduras. 


HE important part which the money of 
a country plays in connection with its 
commercial and financial development, 
due to the fact that money serves not only 
as a medium of exchange, but also as a 
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standard of value and a measure of de- 
ferred payments, is so well known that 
account of the monetary system prevailing 
in Honduras to-day may throw some light 
upon the industrial and commercial condi- 
tions found there. 


Honduras and Salvador are on a silver 
basis, while Nicaragua and Guatemala have 
a mixed silver-paper currency. As_ their 
paper is not convertible, in practice, the 
result is that they have no silver, except 
fractional coins, in actual circulation. Costa 
Rica is solidly on a gold basis and experi- 
ences none of the serious disorganizations 
to its commerce and finance which afflict her 
sister Republics on account of the fluctua- 
tions in the price of silver and exchange. 

The present monetary system of Hondu- 
ras dates from 1879. Before that time a 
mint had been established at Tegucigalpa, 
the capital, which coined some silver and 
copper, but apparently without any sys- 
tematic plan or relation to the demands of 
business. 


Tre Ovp CoinaGEe 


As far back as 1649, the old historians 
tell us that the mines of Honduras pro- 
duced a great deal of metal, but that there 
was not sufficient coined money to pay the 
workmen. In order to supply the demand, 
the current silver pieces were cut in half 
and these medias constituted the circulation 
after that until 1774, when the King of 
Spain established a mint in Guatemala. 
Even after this, “cut money” seems to have 
continued in circulation as long as_ the 
Spaniards were in control of the country 
{say until 1821), and is even occé sionally 
met with to-day in remote parts of the 
country. 
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In 1832, a law was passed requiring the 
coinage to be “milésimos,” i. e., of equal 
quantities of silver and copper. The pro- 
portion of silver was gradually lessened 
until the coins came to consist almost en- 
tirely of copper, or copper mixed with zinc, 
lead or even iron. 

From 1859 to 1879, the mint was closed 
and the Casa Nacional de Moneda was 
turned into a cuartel. In 1862, certain in- 
dividuals made a contract with the govern- 
ment to supply it with copper coins struck 
off in England. These coins were sent over 
in such quantities and came to be so de- 
based that they finally lost nearly all value. 
In 1869, the governemnt decreed the coin- 
age of nickel and sent to France to have 
the work done. At first these coins circu- 
lated at their par value, then gradually de- 
preciated, until the people refused to take 
them at any valuation. With the disap- 
pearance of nickel, the silver of other coun- 
tries, chiefly Peri and Chili, came into the 
country. Along with this money from other 
countries there continued to circulate small 
quantities of the old provincial money called 
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“coquimba.” ‘The small amount of business 
actually done may be gathered from the 
fact that in one part of the country only 
the round silver money was in circulation, 
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in another the “cut money,” and in others 
the mixture of silver and copper. 


EstaRLisItMENT OF THE PRESENT SysTEM. 


The first actual coinage system estab- 
lished in Honduras dates from 1879. It 
was confirmed and continued in the Execu- 
tive Decree of September, 1896. It made 
the decimal silver peso, or dollar, of 100 
centavos, twenty-five grammes in weight 
and .900 fine, and therefore containing 
317.265 grains of pure silver, the unit of 
value. Fractional coins of fifty, twenty-five, 
twenty, ten and five centavo denominations, 
and copper of one and of one-half centavo 
denominations, were also decreed. The silver 
twenty-five centavo piece of .835 fine, and 
the fractional coins of Nicaragua and all 
the moneys of Salvador, were also accepted. 
Gold coins were also made legal tender in 
the system of 1879, and twenty, ten and one 
dollar denominations have been struck off. 

Not much money has ever been coined in 
Honduras, owing to the fact that it was 
more profitable to export silver and receive 
value in gold, and also to the additional 
fact that there has been lacking the know- 
edge and appliances here to separate, scien- 
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tifically, the silver and the gold metals. 
Between 1879 and 1902 silver was coined to 
the value of 948,690.27 pesos; gold to the 
value of 1,421.00 pesos, and copper to the 
value of 82,403.96 pesos. 


Tue Present CircvuLation. 


' 

The amount of money in actual circula- 
tion in Honduras and Salvador to-day is 
difficult to say. Of gold there is practically 
none and what little there is is looked upon 
as a curiosity. Gold itself, as a metal, forms 
a considerable export. 

Of the national silver there is little in 
circulation and none is being coined. It has 
practically all been driven out by the 
cheaper money from other countries, for 
the Honduras peso contains a slight admix- 
ture of geld, which makes it profitable to 
export. 

Copper coins are also very scarce, so 
much so that on the north (Atlantic) coast 
some commercial houses issue brass checks, 
which are generally accepted under their 
guarantee of redemption. The scarcity of 
small money greatly embarrasses transac- 
tions of minor value, and in remote places 
various small articles, such as candles, to- 
bacco, matches, and even safety pins, are 
used to facilitate exchange. 


Hownpvras Money tx Apsorninc Countries. 


The national money, being .900 fine, is 
readily acceptable in the neighboring re- 
publics at a premium. At the present time 
this premium is at least five to one, as com- 
pared with the paper money of Guatemala, 
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IN TEGUCIGALPA, TLONDURAS 


and three to one, compared with that of 
Nicaragua. It exchanges with the colén of 
Costa Rica according to its Bullion value in 
the New York market. 


Tue Monry or Orner Countries 1x Hon- 
DURAS. 


The silver of Guatemala and Salvador in 
the denominations of 1,00/, fifty and twen- 
ty-five centavos circulates in greater quan- 
tities than the national money and is ac- 
cepted at its face value. Here is another 
instance of Gresham’s law at work. The 
Guatemalan twelve and one-half and_ six 
and one-quarter silver pieces, and of .835 
fine, also circulate, but are not accepted by 
the bank, nor by the people generally. The 
Nicaraguan twenty, ten and five centavo sil- 
ver pieces are found all over the Republic, 
displacing the national money of the same 
denominations. In the southern part of the 
Republic this fractional silver of Nicaragua 
excludes that of the other Central American 
States in the same fashion as do the Chil- 
ean, Peruvian and Bolivian dollars. In the 
interior this Nicaraguan money is often 
subject to a discount and on the north coast 
is not received at all. The silver of Costa 
Rica is hardly known in Honduras, and 
when it does appear it is at a discount, be- 
cause not .900 fine. 

The government of Honduras issues no 
paper money and the bills of the Bank of 
Honduras do not circulate very freely, the 
people at a distance from the bank being 
afraid of such paper money. Thus, the 
bills of the bank in Tegucigalpa are sub- 
ject to a discount on the north coast of the 
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Republic, unless they are especially stamped, 
and for thus stamping its own bills the 
bank charges the customer. 


CoNCLUSIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 


A commission was appointed to report 
upon the monetary system of Honduras to 
the First Central American Conference. 
The commission, from whose report much 
of the present material has been drawn, 
came to the following conclusion: 

1. That the national silver dollar has 
disappeared from circulation almost en- 
tirely. 

2. That the national fractional money, 
both silver and copper, is so scarce as to 
necessitate money from elsewhere and even 
token money from individuals as a substi- 
tute. 

3. That the acceptation by the State of 
the silver dollar of other countries, inferior 
in some of its requirements, to the national 
money, results in eliminating the latter with 
serious prejudice to the general interests. 

4. That the acceptation of fractional 
money from other countries is even more 
prejudicial, since in addition to its require- 
ments being likewise inferior to the dollar, 
it is almost always true that, outside of the 
country of its emission, no other wil! ac- 
cept it. 

The commission made the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the gold standard be adopted as 
soon as possible, as it will facilitate com- 
merce, both domestic and foreign, and make 
less noticeable the fluctuations in the rate 
of exchange. 

2. In case it should be impossible to get 
the five Republics to agree to establish the 
gold standard, there should be established, 
as one of the means to secure that desirable 
end, a unity in the coinage of the silver dol- 
lars of all the Central American Republics, 
with the stamp of the old Republic of Cen- 
tral America, using the Mexican dollar as 
model with regard to. weight, fineness and 
other conditions, and neither coining nor re- 
ceiving silver dollars of any other class. 

3. That each of the States be at liberty 
to coin fractional money, at least the twen- 
ty-five centavo piece, which its internal trade 
demands, with the weight, fineness and other 
requirements which it deems convenient, the 
other States being exempt from the neces- 
sity of receiving it. 

4. That it be agreed, as a fixed point in 
the monetary system of Central America, 
never to introduce paper money which the 
Henduran people have not been disposed to 
accept in any case. 

5. That a monetary convention be en- 
tered into between the Republics of Central 
America and ithe other Latin American 
States to fix the value of silver of each with 
reference to gold. 

The First Central American Conference 
met in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, January, 
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1909, and passed the following resolutions 
with regard to the monetary system: 

1. The basis of the future monetary sys- 
tem in Central America shall be the gold 
and silver dollar at parity. 

2, The succeeding conference shall fix 
the date when the respective governments 
shall proceed to change their respective 
monetary systems. 

3. No foreign silver money shall be legal 
tender in Central America ‘after the date 
fixed by each of the governments, and after 
there shall exist a national money. 

4. Each government shall prescribe the 
conditions for the recoinage or exportation 
of the silver money, not national, shall fix 
the limit of coinage, and shall arrange for 
the settlement of the obligations contracted 
before the conversion of the system. 

5. The money of Central America, 
created by this Conference, shall be com- 
posed of the following denominations: Gold 
pieces of $20, $10, $5 and $1; silver of 1.00, 
0.50, 0.25, 0.10 cents; nickel of 0.05, 0.01 
cent. 

In fineness, weight and size these moneys 
shall be like those of the United States. 
They shall bear on the face, “Republica de 
Se diets :” on the reverse, the shield of the 
Federation of Central America, with the 
legend, “15 de septiembre de 1821,” and 
below this the denomination. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


ADVERTISING A TRUST COMPANY 


By Perry L. Burrill, Advertising Manager Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


T has been said that a trust company 
is chartered to do anything but steal 
and commit murder, so that the ques- 

tions which may well arise in discussing 
the advertising problems of an institution 
of this sort are manifold. 

It has been my good fortune to be con- 
nected more or less intimately with the ad- 
vertising campaigns of several banks of 
this city, and at first I was very enthusias- 
tic and very optimistic as to the possi- 
bilities of extended advertising by financial 
institutions, 

I see now more clearly and more forcibly 
the many problems which confront the 
bank advertiser. I am just as enthusiastic 
in regard to the possibilities for intelligent 
financial advertising. 

So much has been said and written about 
bank advertising that it seems _ prepos- 
terous for me to attempt to add anything. 
The question of the choice of mediums and 
methods to be used must be decided by 
each institution for itself, having constant- 
ly in mind the class of people the bank de- 
sires to attract, and the sort of business 
it wishes to reach. 
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I believe that no one advertising plan or 
no one list of mediums will work to the 
best advantage of every institution. 

The ultimate object of all advertising, 
and this applies to the bank as well as to 
the mercantile establishment, is to get peo- 
ple into your place of business. To do 
this you must show them a reason why they 
should come. The department store does 
this by telling people what they can buy, 
and how much they must expect to pay 
for it, and this idea is just as applicable 
to the banking business, but one great 
obstacle presents itself immediately. Every 
one knows what a department store is, and 
what it can do for them. A very small 
proportion of people, and this applies to 
men as well as to women, realize in how 
many ways a hank can be of service to 
them. For this reason I believe that ad- 
vertising which does no more than present 
figures and the names of officers and di- 
rectors falls short of doing that for which 
it is intended. I do not mean that this 
sort of advertising is not of value, but } 
do believe it should be supplemented by 
copy of an educational nature. 
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EpvcatTine THE PvBtric. 


To be sure an advertising campaign 
along educational lines is of benefit not 
only to the bank that advertises in this way, 
but to every other bank or trust company 
as well. It creates a demand for the ser- 
vices that a financial institution can render, 
and if the demand is created the result 
will show in increased deposits, and in a 
larger clientele of satisfied customers. 

If trust companies are to do for the 
people all that they are capable of doing, 
they must be much better understood by 
the public generally. The people should be 
so well informed regarding the powers of 
a trust company that they will associate 
with the name not only the idea of a bank, 
but of an institution that is much more 
than the ordinary bank; one that not only 
takes money on deposit and loans money, 
but that does a great many things not 
usually called banking. The people should 
be acquainted with the many things the 
trust company does and its ability to do 
them more promptly, with greater skill, and 
with less expense than is usual with individ- 
uals acting in the same capacity. It is espe- 
cially important that they should have a clear 
understanding of the work of the trust de- 
partment, and of the many advantages and 
economies which come from employing it 
in matters of trust. When the real char- 
acter of the trust department and_ its 
methods of caring for estates and its econo- 
my in their management are clearly under- 
stood, it will be thought of as a public 
benefactor, and will get a much larger part 
of that business. 


Don’t Grr Discouracep. 


Sometimes an advertising man may feel a 
little discouraged at the apparent results 
from this line of endeavor. You may talk 
in the newspapers, in circulars and in let- 
ters of the facilities which you furnish to a 
certain class of customers, and after you 
have been talking of these things for weeks 
or months or maybe years, you will find 
many who have never heard of that particu- 
lar feature, and perhaps not of the institu- 
tion at all. You may describe the safe de- 
posit vault; you may tell something of the 
construction and many safeguards to pro- 
vide security for box renters, and then some- 
thing will happen which may make you feel 
that your efforts have been almost in vain. 
I have in mind a rather exaggerated in- 
stance of this sort. A man came in to a 
safe deposit department and asked to rent 
a box, after inquiring very carefully in re- 
gard to the security which he might expect 
for his papers and valuables. The one in 
charge spent some time in assuring him 
that there was absolutely no possibility of 
loss, and the fellow rented a box. He put 
his papers in a tin box, placed the end of it 
in the compartment, and gave a tremendous 


push, and then ran quickly outside of the 
vault to see if by any chance it had come 
through. Not satisfied with this first at- 
tempt, he tried it again. There was no 
apparent damage to the vault, so the man 
locked his papers up and went away. The 
following morning when the vault opened, 
he was on hand, asked to surrender his keys 
and receive his money back, stating he had 
not slept a wink during the night because 
of the fear of loss. Fortunately, however, 
cases of this sort are few and far between, 
although humorous incidents could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 

It would probably be astonishing if we 
could know how many people keep stocks 
and bonds concealed beneath rugs or in 
wooden boxes or trunks about the house, 
and most of them do it, and I say this ad- 
visedly, because they have absolutely no idea 
of what a modern safe deposit vault is, nor 
the security that it affords. The same thing 
is true in every department of a bank, and 
the bank officers themselves very often fail 
to appreciate it, because they do not come 
in contact with people who are not already 
more or less thoroughly initiated into a 
bank’s methods of doing business. There- 
fore the more educational work banks and 
trust companies can do, the wider and more 
influential will be the field in which they 
work. 


Get THE PEOPLE IN. 


Every business man realizes that it is a 
tremendous advantage to have a prospective 
customer or client in his own office, and the 
object of bank advertising is primarily to 


SAFETY, 


THE FIRST AND MOST IMPORTANT THING TO SE CONSIDERED. 
SAS aS 


| TO DEPOSITORS: ‘ 
In view of the fact that it ix extremely difficult 
“40 inve-t money in first class securities for a remunera 
) tive rate of interest, and in sach manner as to hald = © 
ourselves in readises to poy on call, the Board of | 
Virectors a vote to take no new accotnts bere- 
after, at over five per cént interest, and that on and 
after May first, no more than five per cent be alowed 
> pment statement which show: 
of idle money now on hand, will no dou! 
BLL AS TO THK SAFETY AND Ser OF THIS ACT. 
| - Besides the great strength we show in our state- 
ment, we have over 120 Mockholders who are holdes | 
* for double the amount of stock sulveribed for by them. 
We claim no bank offers better sccurity to Depesitors. 
* than we do. 





‘ A : M. SHORMAKER. Pres’s, 
© QUIVER 8. ROND Sere. ©. L. LUCR, Five Prev't. 
> Merchants Clerks Savings Instituteen, 
7s * 78 Semmit St, Voledo, O. April Sth, 1878. 
= (2 Raseyce wont 
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The National Bank 


OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


Corner La Salle and Monroe Streets 
Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000 





Having for nearly twenty years maintained 
close relations with the mercantile interests 
of Chicago, this bank continues to solicit the 
accounts of responsible people, promising the 
same liberal and courteous treatment that 
has always characterized its management. 


The officers of the bank would be-pleased to con- 
fer with those contemplating a change in their bank- 
ing connectio-s incident to the first of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN A. LYNCH, Presiden ROBERT MATHER. - ict 
CHARLES H. CONOVER, eetinghavse Electne & Mig Ca 
View Pret Hibbard, Speneer, Bartlett & Co JOHN ‘R Monn ae tintin 

CHAS. R. CRANE. VieePres. Crane Ce ener secon” Coopers 7 
JOHN V. FARWELL. of Joho V. Farwell Co 

BGREENH prtait, Prone EB. STR. 

W. HEINRICHS. Vic Pre MD. Welle Ca Louis # 

OLLIN A KCYES 
Pres. Frankia MacVeagh & Co. W. T. FENTON. Vi 


OFFICERS 








DHN A. LYNCH 
M. McKINNEY 
JAMES M. HURST 


EXCELLENT TYPE 


get people into the banking rooms. If you 
can show people that they need the bank’s 
services, and if you can show it to them in a 
way sufticiently forcible so that they are in- 
terested enough to come and talk with the 
olicers of the bank in regard to their own 
particular problem, the battle is half won. 
If the advertising has done this, it has done 
all that can reasonably be expected. One 
thing, however, is of importance. Remem- 
her that everything that is-done of an ad- 
vertising nature is but a substitute for per- 
sonally solicited business, and the more per- 
sonal the advertising is made, the more per- 
sonal the appeal, the nearer it comes to the 
effect secured by personal solicitation, and 
the larger the results will be. 

One word in regard to mediums. It is of 
course absolutely necessary in any kind of 
an advertising campaign that good mediums 
be used. Without doubt, thousands of dol- 
lars are annually contributed (for there is 
no other word for it) to periodicals that are 
utterly unable to render value received. The 
daily papers of established reputation are 
generally accepted as mediums which bring 
good results 


Unwortiy Scnemes. 


Among the numerous evils which infest 
the advertising world and cast discredit on 
reputable journals is the souvenir pro- 
gramme abomination, most of them gotten 
out by professional programme publishers. 
Not one in a hundred of these has any ad- 
vertising value; in fact, many of them are 
purely on the basis of a charitable contri- 
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Business Men 


Receive special attention in this bank with 
resp2ct to their accounts and accommodations. It 
is our aim to extend to our customers ev: re 
tesy consistent with safe and prudent bank 

THE TRUST DEPARTMENT transacts a 
general trust business and gets in every capacity 
of a fiduciary nature. 

THE BOND DEPARTMENT is equipped to 
handle original iss the 
security is ample 











together with circu! 
concerning them 
department y 
3% Interest Paid on Savings Accounts. 


Colonial Trust & Savings Bank 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago 


ARRANGEMENT 


buticn, and as the majority of the organi- 
zations back of these programmes are not 
in any sense objects of charity, it is unwise 
and unnecessary to patronize them. I my- 
self have liad over 100 requests for adver- 
tising in special programmes, club director- 
ies, souvenir books, ete., in a single day, and 
I have no doubt that this experience is du- 
plicated by almost every bank in the city. 

There is one form of advertising which is 
undignified, and which may work greater 
harm to the advertiser than to his com- 
petitors from whom he is striving to secure 
business. It is that advertising which either 
negatively or positively knocks its competi- 
tors. It is very apt to do exactly the op- 
posite from what is intended. In one other 
way I believe that banking institutions in a 
city, through their advertising, can be of in- 
estimable value to’ the community, and this 
at considerable profit to themselves. I 
quote from the annual address of President 
Pierson of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion 


Extract From Appress oF Presipent Prer- 
sON cF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


As bankers I believe we owe a duty to 
our communities to encourage thrift and 
economy in every way possible. We should 
get closer to our people, and encourage in- 
vestment in safe securities, arranging when- 
ever we can to have bond issues offered in 
denominations that will attract and meet 
the requirements of the smallest investors. 

Experience and observation place us in a 
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Teoniag. Sept 30 


WOMEN IN BANKING 


— 
ANY women who have money, are 
doubt as to how tu .nake st yield the best 
retum, 
@ The sum may vary from one thousand to one hun- 
deed thousgnd dollan. but the problem is the same. 
@ These women are oftentimes the victims of rogues. 
who induce them to invest all in questionable enterprises 
The ultimate result 1s that they lose thew money outnght. 
@ This should not be 
@To qve help to the women of Pittsburgh who lack 
actual business expenence, we have for con: 
sultanon, bere at the Fidelity Title and Trust Com 


peay. 

@Any time during the day, we will gladly meet 
with you, and give you our very best judyment on any 
investments that you have im mind 


_— 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company 


341 and 343 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Prestige as an Asset 


"THE. buses wan of large afars 
eset Oe ice eu the cost 


euthing should you 
but the stroagest ? 


Te Union Trust Commagror Prrrseunee 


307 Fourth Aveoue Capetel and Serpe 


Twenty Nine Million Dotiars 





to be solved in choosing a bank is 
how to get the test security for 
your deposit. If, with that securit 
you can also get good advice 
judgment on banking mat- 
ters, you have the ideal 
{We offer these conditions to our 
depositors. 


The First National 
Bank of Boston 
10 Federal Street 
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The relation 
ta reciprocal ~ each 





the other 


| depositor and borrower 





Capital, $50,000.00 








What is the D 


A MUTUAL BENEFIT 


ing between « bank and its customer 
The depositor adds to the loaaing power of the bank, and 
to retura reveives absolutely safe protection for his funds. 


The borrower receives assistance from the bank. and at 
the same time helps to increase the revenue of the bau 


The Seacoast National Bank 


sims by courteous and considerate treatment to attract both 


DIRECTORS 


Surplus and Profits, $90,000.00 
Seacoast Bank Building, Mattison Ave. and Bond St. 





Hore Are Some Things | 
You Srovid Know | 
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60 State St... Opp. City Mell. | 
Capra! one Profita, $2,108,008.) 


A BUNCH OF GOOD ONES 
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uty of a Bank Director? 


Capitat AND SURPLUS 
Twenty Ercht Minuon Douars 


A Powerrut Bank 


“THE immense copital and surplus of this Company 
make it one of the most powerful financial 
institutions im the world. 

Firms, corporations and sadividuals coatroling 
large undertakings will appreciate the advantages uf 
business affiliation with « banking institution of such 
magnitude 


Tut Union Trust Company oF Pittssurch 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Listening to You 


0 LISTEN ie to learn, Our customers 
safide to us practically all the secrets 
which go toward making the Fidelity 
‘Title and Trust Compay the progressive 
tstitation that it w. 

€ All that we bave t» de is to select and 
apply. 


€ Because we ate dealing with our customers, aad 
because it is they whom we have to please, very pat 
urally their potat of view is pertinent and important. 
€ So when some bupiness map tells us something we 
jo not know—we listen. * 

€ The working plan of the Fidelity Title and Trust 
Company was not made in the year one, and carried 
forward without change. lll the time we are chang- 
ing and adding to. 

€ That which wg of value gs immediately tneorporated 
wto our Service, for the benefit of our customers and 


to dp business with a strictly up-to-date 

juld let us carry your Checking Acrount. 
‘the balance warrants itytwo per cent. per an- 
terest is paid 


Fidelity Title and Trust Company, 


348 and 343 Foorth Avense, PITTSBUR 






| WANT TOD 
BE RICE § 


Most people have a desire to be rich, and 
many tully expect to get miraculously wealthy 
some day, bib they never make even the first 
step towaids the rich man's cowdition. 

A savings acount is one of the first steps 
toward the wealthy ranks The balance be> 
comes easier when preceded by a savings 
account 


We pay 4% on savings accounts. 
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HOUSTON ATION EXCRIGE BAB | 











LET LAWRENCE O. MURRAY, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, ANSWER 


“To do just as the directors of the Commercial National Bank 
are doing. that is. to attend to the business of the bank.” 


Thus spoke Mr. Murray in repty to the above question which was asked the comptrotier, who, with his chief examiner, O. L. Telling, 


was in the west inspecting the work of bank examiners. 


These distinguished gentiemen, accompanied by 5. H1. Cooper, District 
sekiom 


Examiner, came to Madison and favored the Commercial National Bank with their presence for several hours, an honor 


conferred on any banking 


in the presence of the directors, comptrotier Murray atso said, “The growth of the Commercial National Bank in its two and one- 











banks should be conducted.” 





JANUARY 1, 1909 


uAsuITICS 


half years of existence has been remarkable. tf all National Banks were conducted as this bank is---BY THE DIRECTORS-.--there 
woutd be no national bank failures. | wish to commend the directors in directing the affairs of the bank. This is NO ONE MAN 
BANK. The knowledge po~essed by the directors of the affairs of the Commercial National Gank is just the maner in which aff 
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Ww. 1. Cottine 


A. P. Menges, Pres. 


COMMERCIAL 


Loses and Diccouste = - - $408,748.70 Capital . - $200,000.00 
Securities and Boede - - - 26732466 Surplus and Undended Profits 923832 
Furnitere snd Fisters = = + STI666 Grewlation —- . 198,000.00 
Cash and Ove from Banke - - 8721330 Depots = : 342,767.98 
¢  ‘gr0n20 $770,023.30 
JANUARY 1, 1911 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Loans and Discounts - $458,644.84 Capital = - - + $200,000.00 


Securit es and Bonds - - 350,720.05 
Furniture and Fixtures- - 5,444.95 
Cash and Due from banks 100,032.28 


$914,842.12 


Deposits - - 


Sarples and Undivided Profits - 5,685.01 


- 198,300.00 
- + 510,857.11 


$914,842.12 


NO CITY, COUNTY OR STATE FUNDS INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE OFPOSITS. 


OFFICERS 


A. O. Paunach, Cashier 
+. Wieuter Sotomon Levtan 


A TIALF-PAGE 





ANO DIRECTORS 


Ww. ©. Curtio, 192 V. P. 


1. f. Prendergast 


NATIONAL BANK 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 
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position to give advice to deserving men, 
helping them avoid mistakes and to par- 
ticularly escape the lure of the “get-rich- 
quick” schemes, through the advertisements 
of which so many millions are each year 
coaxed from and lost by small investors all 
over the country. 

Only bankers know to what extent the 
people are gulled by these schemes, which 
generally are nothing more than impudent 
and barefaced swindles. It is a daily ex- 
perience at the banks, particularly at the 
savings banks, to have money withdrawn to 
pay for “investments” of this character or 
to meet losses sustained through them. 

The stream of money thus poured out 
constitutes not only a grave loss to individ- 
uals, many of whom can ill afford a further 
depleticn of their scanty means, but it is;a 
source of frightful national economic waste. 

For the person unskilled in the art - of 
safe investing, there is no better counsellor 
than the banker or investment house of 
recognized standing. The prudent investor 
can no more dispense with this service than 
the average person can get along without 
the help of the family doctor. 

There is one other form of advertising 
which applies especially to banking institu- 
tions, which perhaps is a little outside the 
domain of the advertising manager, but 
which is quite as important, probably more 
so than anything that can be said through 
the papers. I refer to the good-will of the 
bank’s customers. If the advertising man 
is hired simply to write copy and arrange 
for publication, well and good, but if his 
duties are broader, and if he feels that it is 
his duty to extend the business of the bank 
in every possible way, there is no method 
by which he can do more than in seeking 
opportunities to strengthen the good-will of 
the customers already in the bank. Good- 
will cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents; yet there are essential elements and 
fundamental principles underlying it which 
are ascertainable so long as human nature 
indicates certain fixed facts and justifies 
definite conclusions. The factors in its com- 
position are as numerous as the vagaries of 
human nature itself. Some are apparently 
trivial and unimportant; others of domi- 
nating and controlling influence. . Prestige 
by reason of a long and successful career, 
strength of connection, location, or even ac- 
cidental circumstances, reputation for cour- 
tesy and promptness, ease of access, what- 
ever may influence the public mind in favor 
of your bank, has its direct bearing on good- 
will. Like a fortune from a father, it may 
be dissipated or it may be maintained and 
increased. What are the influences which 
determine the action of the individual for 
or against the interests of the bank? A 
customer is human and is susceptible to all 
the influences which are responsible for 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory results in his 
business relation with us. His treatment, 
therefore, by those with whom he comes ‘in 


THe 


MERCHANTS 





A GOOD EMBLEM 


contact is of controlling importance in 
shaping the impressions which are reflected 
in good-will. The cashiers, the tellers and 
the clerks who come in contact with the 
customers of the bank have it in their power 
more than anyone else to increase or dimin- 
ish the good-will of our institutions. There 
is many a customer who approaches a 
teller’s window in a frame of mind far from 
happy. He has what is commonly termed 
a “grouch,” but if the teller greets the man 
with a smile and a gentle word, he will 
make your client consider it a privilege to 
pay the ten cents exchange on the item he 
proposes to deposit. There is no hypno- 
tism in this. It is plain responsive human 
nature. 

These are little things, seemingly not 
worthy of consideration, but I venture to 
say that if considered with an adequate ap- 
preciation of the value of good-will, they 
are of the utmost importance to every in- 
stitution, large or small, which relies on 
public patronage for its success. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN BANK- 
ING.—AN INTERESTING AND 
EFFECTIVE BANK BOOKLET 


HE Publicity ‘Department of the Bank- 

ers Publishing Company recently pre- 

pared and printed for the National 
City Bank of New Rochelle a booklet enti- 
tled, “Ancient and Modern Banking at New 
Rochelle.” Some of the illustrations used 
in the booklet are shown herewith. The in- 
troduction was as follows: 


There is authoritative historical informa- 
tion that in the vicinity of New Rochelle was 
the Mint of the Aborigines. 

In other words, the Indians made their 
money right here in the heart of Westches- 
ter, and this was the country’s first financial 
center. 

Wampum was the Indians’ medium of ex- 
change and barter. It was made from the 
quahog or hard-shell clam, cylindrical in 
form, a quarter of an inch long and drilled 
so as to be strung on a thread, 
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NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., BY THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





A FEW OF THE CUTS USED IN BOOKLET PREPARED FOR THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
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The beads of wampum white in color were 
one-half the value of the black or violet 
ones. These pieces were used not only for 
money, but for personal adornment. AS 
many as 10,000 pieces were sometimes strung 
on one wampum belt. The heart of the 
fresh water clam was preferred to salt water 
clam by the Indians, as the color was more 
attractive. 

Wampum was made at Cohemung, or 
Bryam Lake, North Castle, Davenport Neck 
and in the Croton Valley. 

The purpose of this book is to call the 
reader’s attention to the splendid example 
of modern banking which has grown up to 
succeed old methods—The National City 
Bank of New Rochelle. 
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SPECIALTY ADVERTISING 


A Good Book for Those Thoroughly Inter- 
ested in Advertising 


apd Advertising, the New 
Way to Build Business,” is the title 

of an interesting and practical 163- 
page book by Henry S. Bunting, editor of 
The Novelty News. It is a complete presen- 
tation of the merits of specialty advertising 
which covers advertising souvenirs, calen- 
dars. useful and curious novelties, ete. 
There is a good chapter on “How to In- 
crease a List of Bank Depositors,” illus- 
trating various methods to get people to 
come into the bank and get acquainted. 
This chapter alone ought to be worth the 
price of the book to any progressive banker. 
The Bankers Publishing Company will for- 
ward the book to any address on the re- 
ceipt of the price, which is $1. 
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VALUABLE BOOK FOR ADVER- 
TISING AND BUSINESS MEN 


HE 1911 edition of the Mahin Adver- 

tising Data Book is out. It is neatly 

bound in leather, and though of vest 
pocket size, it contains over 500 pages and 
is crammed with useful information and 
data pertaining to advertising and selling. 

This book contains detailed information 
on all the important magazines, newspapers 
and other periodicals published in the 
United States, Canada, the West Indies and 
the Philippines, classified and arranged for 
instant reference. 

It also gives populations of towns in the 
United States where daily papers are is- 
sued, and shows in dollars and cents the 
cost of posting each town that is listed. 

A great improvement over former issues 
is that detailed information is given on the 
357 trade publications, all arranged under 
the several classifications. 

The large amount of reliable statistical 
matter, much of it from the 1910 census, 


arranged especially for quick use by the 
advertiser; Mr. John Lee Mahin’s Ten Tests 
of an advertisement, and the various au- 
thoritative treatises on the subjects of Type, 
Color, Printing Plates, Posting, Paper, 
Copyrights, Trade-marks and Patents, etc., 
make this a complete and indispensable 
companion for the up-to-date advertising 
and business man. 

Any reader of this may secure the Mahin 
Advertising Data Book by writing to the 
Bankers Publishing Company. Price, $2. 


A TOBACCO CONTEST 
A Southern Bank Offers Prizes to Growers 


HE Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., an- 

nounces a tobacco-growing contest as 
follows: 


For the purpose of stimulating the farmers 
of this tobacco belt to better and more 
profitable tobacco-growing, the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company offers the follow- 
ing prizes: 

First: For the largest number of pounds 
of flue-cured tobacco grown on one acre of 
land, three prizes. First for $50; second for 
$30; third for $20. 

Second: For the largest number of dollars 
realized from the flue-cured tobacco grown 
on one acre of ground, three prizes. First 
for $50; second for $30; third for $20. 

Third: For the largest number of pounds 
of air-cured tobacco grown on one acre of 
ground, $25. 

Fourth: For the highest average price for 
all the air-cured tobacco grown on one acre 
of ground, $25. 

The following is contained in a circular 
letter issued by the bank: 

All tobacco entered for this contest to be 





OONALO MACKAY CLINTON #. BLAKE A CORNELIUS, 
vet Patter cane 


Che Citizens National Bank 


OF ENGLEWOOD 


Englewood, N. J., February 25, 1911 


Dear Madam 

Women are appreciating more and more the advantage cf 
carrying checking accounts, and we feel sure that you would 
find it a convenience that once enjoyed you would not do without. 

What appeals most strongly to women is the great conveni- 
ence of being able to mail checks in payment of bills, thus saving 
time and trouble, besides giving an indisputable receipt for, all 
expenditures. 

We endeavor in every way to make clear the details of a 
bank account to those who are not familiar with the metho@s of 
banking and financial transactions 

if there should be anything that you do not understand in 
connection with your business or financial affairs, we would be 
Glad to have you consult us at any time. 

We cordially invite you to make this bank your financial 


headquarters. 

Every possible courtesy will be extended to make it pleasant 
for you. 

Would be -leased to mail you one of our registered key rings 
on request 


Yours very truly 
THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK. 
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A STRONG AND DISTINCTIVE EMBLEM 





sold in Winston-Salem, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1911, on any warehouse floor in said 
town, according to the preference of the 
grower. The tobacco will be sold by num- 
ber and no buyer will know to whom it be- 
longs. 

The land is to be measured and marked 
off by three disinterested farmers, preferably 
in its immediate vicinity, and any farmer 
in Alexander, Caldwell, Davie, Davidson, 
Forsyth, Guilford, Iredell, Rockingham, 
Randolph, Stokes, Surry, Yadkin and Wilkes 
ccunties, N. C., or Patrick and _  Carroli 
counties, Va., may enter this contest. 

All contestants are to register their names 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


and postoffice addresses with the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, not later than 
the first day of May, 1911. 

The necessary blanks can be had at the 
office of the company, and we prefer that 
parties entering the contest should call in 
person and register and get these blanks. 
If it is impossible, however, we shall be 
very glad to have registration by mail, 

In making registration by mail we shalt 
be pleased to mail you in return all the 
necessary blanks which are to be filled out 
and returned on November 15, 1911, when 
the tobacco is marketed. 

The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
offers these cash prizes in the tobacco crop 
contest with a two-fold purpose: 

First: To advertise the bank by bringing 
about closer relation between the bank and 
the farmers, and 

Second: To stimulate the farmers to make 
intelligent efforts along the line of economic 
and scientific tnbacco growing, with a view 
to making that industry more profitable to 
themselves. 

It is believed that this can be done, and 
the bank is anxious to see it tried. In order 
that the contest may have permanent value 
the bank has prepared certain blanks that 
they would like contesting farmers to give 
information upon, which can be had by ap- 
plying to the bank in person or by mail, 
stating which contest they desire to enter. 
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THE BANK BUILDING AS AN ADVERTISING 
ASSET 


By Arthur A. Ekirch 


HE Forest Bank was located in one of 

the outlying boroughs of a large city. 

The board of directors comprised many 
of the leading business and _ professional 
men in the community. The bank had been 
in existence about five years and during 
that time had accumulated deposits to the 
extent of one million dollars. The deposits 
stopped growing. 

Various forms of publicity were tried, 
but the results obtained, therefrom were far 
from promising. 

One evening at a board meeting, the 
cashier was asked to step into the room. 
After the usual business had been dispensed 
with, he was asked: What steps can we take 
to promote new business and stir up old? 

“Erect a building of our own,” the cask- 
ier replied eagerly. 

“Capital idea!” exclaimed one of the 
members of the board, in tones of appro- 
val. “Here we’ve been creeping along in 
these dingy quarters for the past five years 
and we have nothing to show for it. We 
have exhausted all the ‘good-will’ money in 
the community, and as far as I can see the 
only way we can increase our growth is to 
follow our cashier’s advice and erect a build- 
ing of our own.” 


Mr. Richard, one of the senior members, 
denounced the plan as absurd and extrava- 
gant. 

“Why pay a large rental for a pile ot 
granite, limestone and mahogany? Why not 
pay our depositors a larger rate of inter- 
est?” he asked in harsh tones. 

“Chiefly for the reason, Mr. Richard,” 
spoke up the president, “that the larger the 
rate of interest paid to our depositors, the 
lower our stability in their minds. A bank 
building will prove to them that we are pro- 
gressive. A progressive institution is what 
they demand. The days for standing still 
have passed. At present we have a parti- 
tion, a few chairs and a desk. What we 
want is a mahogany counter, a concrete 
vault, a special room for the ladies and a 
private officc for the officers.” 

An open discussion followed the presi- 
dent’s remarks, and after a vote had been 
taken, it was found that the majority of 
the board were in favor of moving to a new 
home. 

It might be well to state that the bank in 
question was not in a financial position to 
warrant the erection of a bank building out 
of its surplus and undivided profits. It was 
paying rent-for its present quarters and 
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would be obliged to do likewise in its pro- 
posed new abode. 


Putrcrne THE IpEA INTO Errecr. 


At a subsequent meeting of the board a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
cost of erecting and maintaining a small 
bank and office building, and after some 
close figuring it was found that such an edi- 
fice could be erected for about $80,000. 

The next important step to consider was 
how to secure the necessary capital. This 
obstacle was overcome, however, by forming 
a syndicate, in which each director sub- 
scribed for an equal number of shares. 
Dividing the amount equally obliviated any 
friction that might arise among the mem- 
bers of the board and placed each on an 
equal ownership basis. 

With the needed capital in readiness, the 
next step was to choose a suitable site for 
the erection of the building. This task re- 
quired good business judgment and _ tact, 
for the committee found that the owners of 
various parcels, on learning that a banking 
institution was thinking of purchasing, im- 
mediately increased the asking price of the 
land far in excess of its real value. The 
committee from the Forest Bank, however, 
were cautious during their site-hunting tour, 
and after a slight delay secured a plot of 
ground about one block from their old 
quarters. A bank building specialist was 
engaged to plan the exterior and interior .of 
the structure, while the actual construction 
was given to a firm of bank building con- 
tractors, with the result that the bank 
stands to-day a credit to the builders, the 
man who designed it and the cashier who 
advised its construction. 


Srcurtnc Wortny Pvesricity. 
Nothing presents a more golden oppor- 


tunity for legitimate bank advertising than 
the erecting cf a good building. 


FMBLEM OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 





The daily papers gratuitously published 
reading notices. The financial magazines 
ran similar notices, giving a brief history of 
the bank’s prosperous career. The building 
site, during excavation, was utilized to good 
advantage by erecting thereon a large sign 
with the wording: 


The Building Being Erected on This Site 
Will Be Occupied by the Forest Bank— 
Now at 44 Smith Street. 


A souvenir booklet, printed in elaborate 
style, with a picture of the bank building, 
and reading matter explaining in a clear, 
concise manner the many new features de- 
vised for the convenience of depositors, was 
also found to be an excellent means for 
arousing public interest in the institution. 
The Forest Bank, during the opening week, 
distributed a metal paper-weight—a fac- 
simile of the new building. While the idea 
was by no means new, it nevertheless. proved 
a paying venture, as the name of the bank 
and the model of the building was forever 
before the eyes of those who were lucky 
enough to secure one. 

Special invitations sent to the officers of 
neighboring banks, asking them to call on 
the opening day and inspect the new build- 
ing, was: found an excellent means of se- 
curing the good will of competitors. 

The handsome building of this institution 
will be a good advertisement as long as it 
stands. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Canadian banks are extremely care- 

ful in regard to the quality and ap- 

pearance of the printed matter which 
they allow to go out representing them. 
The twenty-sixth annual report of the 
Traders Bank of Canada, reviewed in the 
March Banxers Macazine, is superbly but 
tastefully illustrated and printed. The em- 
bossing on the cover is particularly pleas- 
ing. The Royal Bank of Canada also uses 
embossing to good advantage on the cover 
of its statement folder. 


C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier of 
the Savings Union Bank of San Francisco, 
writes: 

I am enclosing a few samples of 
advertising matter recently issued by 
this bank for your inspection, 

You will notice we are using a 
reproduction of the seal of this bank 
as a trade mark. The seal is pat- 
terned after an old Roman coin, 


The seal trade-mark referred to is repro- 
duced herewith. The bank has used it ef- 
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Many men and women of Uredter New York 


| preter to keep large balances on deposit with this 


(Company, subject to demand, rather than w “te 
up” thew funds in some less available form. 

Such deposits bear interest and are safe 
guarded by large resources, baniung experience, 
conservative ‘management and « Directorate of 
exceptonal strength. 

You will find our location convenient: in the 
heart of the great terminal and shopping district. 


Conder with our oficors i regard 
fe your Senbing >» runt bmn, 


‘Astor Crust Go 


stor Crust Lo, 


FIFTH AVENUE @ 36Tu STREET. Leeadlencacl 





celing mentee! of actios accounts, on which we 
wil pay maerest. “You will find it very convement 


j] © do your banking with this Company, as our 


locaton i central to the great termanal-shopping- 
hotel-theatre district. 


penence and the character of our Directorate 


Comer with er Ofcare in megane 
(© roe! amigo ust pemceem, 


Trustee for Personal Trusts 


or Crust Co, 


FUTH AVENUE @ 30TH STRaET, NEW YORK 


there is always the possibility of failure from causes 
beyond his control, 
A cafe plan is to appoint the Astor Trust Com- 


| sides other advantages which reside only in a weil 


directed corporation subject to the Banking Law 


‘Yon ore teeta eater wth er aren repent 
Sa ee cs Cee oe me arte oat 


Trustee for Personal Trusts 


or Crust Co, 


PuPTH AveNUs & MoTH STREET, NEW YORK | 


‘The Astor Trust Company, acting as Trustee, 
etc., comrhands and places at the disposal of its 
chents the collective knowledge and experience 
of its Directors and Officers in regard to trust 
matters—a great advantage to the estate and 
deneficianes. 


You are savin so canter week our Ofcom sn meget 
ST ier ees Tremeenhip ot no greener come” 


We invite your depasite of reeme funds, moneys | 




























are the time Certificates of Deposit which we issue 
in any amount over $500. They produce a better 
rate of interest than eccounts subject to cheque, and 
can be made to mature at any convenient future date. 















form of temporary investment. 
Contes ah out ofhcers vn vagard 
Speer anwing 2 vent bomen 


Astor Gr for Personal Trusts 


Crush Co, 


FIFTH AVENUE @& 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Uninvested Funds 


While your money is awaiting investment it 
will be earning interest for you, if deposited with this 
Company. We particularly invite your deposits 
of reserve moneys and temporarily unemployed 
funds, while welcoming also your active account. 

You will find our location convenient — the 
heart of the great terminal-shopping-hotel-theatre 
dustrict. The secunty and efficient service that we 
offer you are based upon large resources, banking 
expenence and the character of our Directorate. 


Contes eh mes Ofkcere ie regen 
fo ey Dantang oF treet bance, 


shor Crust Go 


FUTH AVENUE @ 36TH STREET, NEW YORK |) 





Your funds exchanged for our certificates will 
‘eam more income than if placed on deposst subject 
to cheque. All deposits are safeguarded by our 
strength of Directorate. conservative management, 
banking experience and large resources. 


Contes wh our afcere in roger 
fo your banging oF rat Daman, 


Histor Crust 


WPT AVENUE & 2098 STREBT. ae 


There is NO DIFFERENCE in COST but a 
WIDE DIFFERENCE in EFFICIENCY of 
service, as between an individual and the Astor 
Trust Company acting as Trustee under Wil. 
‘The difference in quality of service results from 


SION by the State Banking Department—ail of 
which the Astor Trust Company possesses. 


Yas are tected te sontte wmh wr 
ST 


Ae Trustee for Personal Trusts 


for Crust Co, 


FIFTH AVENUE @& 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
















“Temporary Investment” 


If you have money awaiting permanent invest- 
ment. @ good plan is to-deposit it with this Company 
and obtain a Certificate of Deposit, payable after so 
many months. Such “time certificates” bear @ 
higher rate of interest than we can pay on deposits 
subject to demand. They produce income every 
day, from issue to redemption. 

All deposits are safeguarded by large resources, 







A Good Income From 
Bank Deposits 


Your reserve funds and moneys which you are 
not yet ready ‘to invest permanently, need not 
remain unproductive. Certificates of Deposit are 
‘sued by this Company matunng at future dates 
convenient to the depositor. These certificates 
representing “time deposits” bear a higher rate of 
interest than deposits subject to cheque. They are 
very convenient for the purpose of temporary 
investment and may be obtained in any amount in 
excess of $500. 

Behind our Certificates of Deposit are large 
resources, baniarg . conservative man- 


experience, 
agement and a Directorate of unusual strength. 


Conley wh our oicere in regard 
© roer banking oF (rast Dumnem, 


Wstor Gest 


FOTE ANESUE @, Stes SERRET, ww vous J 


of opening uptown branches, are invited to deposit 
their reserve funds, moneys awaiting investment and 
active eccounts with this Company, which is so 
conveniently located in the heart of the great 
‘The character of our Board of Directors gives 
assurance of strength and "conservative manage- 
ment; the steady growth in deposits and general 
business is evidence of ability to serve our 
Customers well. We pay interest on deposits. 


Contes with ot Othcers ta regard 
© roms Senking of (rae Dustnene 


Asfor Grust Go 


stor Crust Co, 


FIFTH AVENUE @& 36TH STREET, NEW YORK || 





Protection for Your Heirs 


‘Your estate will be safe and your beneficiaries 
weil protected under the trusteeship of the Astor 
‘Trust Company. This company’ has, in sddition 
to the qualifications possessed by the ablest indivi- 
dual Trustee, the advantages of organized office 
equipment—experienced Directors and Adminis- 
trative Officers—management subject to banking 
supervision—assured exstence dunng the term of 
even the longest trusts. 


You are invined v0 conter with ovr OMe 


| Astor g Sat Os 


FIFTH AVENUE & 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Administrative Ability 


The duties of Trusteeship are apt to require 
greater administrative ability than an individual 
Executor, Trustee, etc. can generally command. 


sesses the combined executive ability of a staff of 
experienced Officers, with "special training in trust 
matters. 

Any trust commutted to thus Company ss there- 
fore assured of competent adrrunistration. 


You are iavned to confer with our Oftcere in cages 
vo “more eMhcient Tresmeahip at no greater com” 
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Asfor Grush Go 


stor Crust Co, 


FIFTH AVENUE @& 36TH. STREET, NEW YORK 





For such duties the Astor Trust Company pos- 








You can do much to avoid litigation over the 
settiement of your estate—by making a Will, drawn 
in clear language and conforming to law, and by 
appointing a competent Executor and Trustee. It 
1s the loosely drawn Will and careless edmirustra- 
tion that invite costly legal contests and their 
‘Yesultant losses #9 estates. 

You are invited to appoint the Astor Trust 
Company as Executor and Trustee, for which offices 
it 1s competent in the highest degree and possesses 
many advantages over an individual acting in 
similar capacities—and its services cost no more. 


Conter with our fears in segue 
your wat or baring Pumnemn 


Astor Geust Go, 





FIFTH AVENUE @ sors STREET, WEW YORE t 


IE MODEL ADVERTISEMENTS 
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fectively as a tag on a key ring. Another 
advertising novelty employed is a pen holder. 
Among the various pieces of printed adver- 
tising matter sent us by Mr. Hamsher, the 
booklets containing the ninety-seventh half- 





GOOD SEAL EMBLEM 


yearly report of the bank and the one ex- 
plaining the banking by mail facilities of 
the institution, respectively, are especially 
good, being excellently written and printed. 


One of the strongest banks in New York 
City is the Corn Exchange Bank, now in the 
fiftv-ninth year of its history. It has twen- 
ty-six branches and has recently begun to 
advertise to some extent. The different 
branch managers sent to depositors a copy 
of a recent statement of the institution, ac- 
companying it with this message: 


In sending the enclosed statement 
1 ask for the branch I represent a 
continuance of your valuable help, 
and your assistance in adding new 
accounts. 


“Forty Years of Banking in Toledo,” is 
the title of a wonderful production in the 
way of an anniversary booklet issued by 
the Merchants & Clerks Savings Bank of 
Toledo, O. From this booklet we repro- 
duce an advertisement of thirty-three years 
ago, which is so good that it will surprise a 
lot of persons who think that no good bank 
advertising was done before the twentieth 
century dawned. 


With the title, “Your Requirements and 
the New Netherland Bank,” a_ valuable 
booklet has been issued by the New Nether- 
Jand Bank of New York. It explains how 
the former part of its title is met by the 
latter. 


H. A. Dalby, advertising manager and 
poet laureate for the Naugatuck, Conn., 
Savings Bank, was enterprising enough to 
furnish the menu cards for the recent an- 


nual dinner of the Naugatuck Business 
Men’s Association, and on the last page ap- 
peared this poetic effusion: 


Said a great Congregational preacher 
To a hen, “O, you beautiful creature!” 
And the hen, just for that, 

Laid an egg in his hat, 

And thus did the Henry Ward Beecher. 


Anonymous. 


Said the people where cats there are many, 

‘“‘Town like this you will find there aren't 
any. 

“Good streets at our doors, 

“Good banks and good stores,"’ 

And they found their reward in Kilkenny. 


A Baptist says diamonds by the acre 
Lie right at our door for the taker, 
So then let us hustle 

And listen to Russell— 

Con well what he says—he’s no fakir. 


Then let not our spirits grow soggy, 
And let not our vision be foggy, 

But keep it in mind, ’ 

If we hunt them we'll find 

The diamonds right here in Naugy. 


$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 


Now, we know what you think, and at 
truth we don’t balk;— 

Yes, we know that the poetry’s rank, 

Criticise if you will, swoop down like a 
hawk, 

We don’t care what you say if you only 
will talk 

Ur the Naugatuck Savings Bank, 


The advertisements of the Astor Trust 
Company af New York, a collection of 
which is reproduced herewith, are models of 
good bank advertising. Typographically 
and in subject matter they are all that 
could be desired. This advertising is han- 
dled by an agency and the man behind their 
preparation is Mr. E. B. Wilson, who like- 
wise manages the A. B. A. Travelers’ 
Checks advertising of the Bankers Trust 
Company. 


The Mingo County Bank of Williamson, 
W. Va., issues an attractive booklet ex- 
plaining the advantages of its three per 
cent. certificates of deposit. It also re- 
prints in folder form an article on “The 
Overdraft Evil.” 


The Miami, Fla., Savings Bank issued a 
folder explaining “How the State of Flori- 
da Protects the Savings Bank Depositor.” 








ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


UALITIES which enable one to ad- 
vance to a leading position in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the 

great banks of New York are well worthy 
of study by bank men. Were it possible 
accurately to enumerate, classify and de- 


Sound financial judgment also consti- 
tutes one of the indispensable qualifications 
of a good banker—and the ability to judge 
men, another. But these are not enough. 
The banker must know something of local, 
national and foreign politics—for from this 





CLEARING-HOUSE BUILDING, OCCUPIED BY THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


fine these qualities, banking would become 
rather more of an exact science than it is 
now. Broadly, it may be said that the first 
essential equipment of a successful banker 
is that he should know his business. But 
that will be found, on careful examination, 
to be a very broad statement indeed; for to 
know the banking business is to know al- 
most every kind of business, so wide are 
the ramifications of dealing in credits. 
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source his business may be affected at some 
point. He must know about the crops, the 
money market, the temper of the times— 
whether people are optimistic or the re- 
verse, whether they are economical or ex- 
travagant. And he must be patient and 
courteous, even under great provocation. 
Courage of a high order comes into play 
also—courage to say no, and the courage 
quickly to resolve all doubts and to say yes. 


— 
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For there are not a few bankers who refuse 
business that should be accepted. Of course, 
the banker must above all else be a man of 
the finest character. 

Yet, with this hint of the qualifications 
that a banker must have in order to suc- 
ceed, it may well be doubted whether there 
is not some attribute incapable of definition 
that counts as much or more than those 
named—intuitive perception—natural apti- 
tude, or whatever one may choose to call it. 

Success in banking implies the ability 
wisely to employ capital and credit—so that 


who reaches the top soon after passing his 
fortieth birthday. 

This is the record made by Albert H. 
Wiggin, the new president of the old and 
solid, yet ever progressive, Chase National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Wiggin first saw 
the light of day at Medfield, Mass., in 1868, 
and was educated at the Dwight School 
there and at the English High School in 
Boston. Then he _ started his business 
career as a bank clerk in that city. From 
1885 to 1891 he held minor positions in Bos- 
ton banks and was for three years after 





MR. HEPBURN’S PRIVATE OFFICE, CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


the result shall be utility, safety, profit. To 
conserve capital, keeping it productive, to 
safeguard credit, making it add’ to capital’s 
efficiency—these functions build up indus- 
try, feed and clothe the race and contribute 
to the progress of mankind—and this is the 
business of banking. 

And he who succeeds in it, even modestly, 
is a man to be studied and imitated. He 
who wins the great prizes must possess rare 
qualifications—ability of the highest order. 
It is no idle assertion, nor yet an affectation 
of any sort, to say that he who comes to 
the presidency of one of the half-dozen 
largest banks in New York deserves to be 
thought well of by his fellow-bankers, for 
he has surely won a prize in the banking 

. profession. “Undoubtedly it adds to this 
achievement that it should be accredited to 
one who comes from outside the city and 


1891 a national bank examiner in Boston. 
From 1894 to 1897 he was assistant cashier 
of the Third National Bank in Boston, and 
between 1897 and 1899, vice-president of 
the Eliot National Bank. He came to New 
York in 1899, and before becoming vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank in 
1904 was vice-president of the National 
Park Bank, and incidentally of the Mutual 
Bank and the Mount Morris Bank, connec- 
tions of the Park Bank. 

Besides his official position in the Chase 
National Bank, Mr. Wiggin is a member of 
the executive committee of the following 
New York city institutions: Bankers’ Trust 
Company, Guaranty Trust Company, Astor 
Trust Company, Lawyers Title Insurance 
and Trust Company and the Union Ex- 
change National Bank. 

Other large corporations with which he 
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is identified are the International Paper 
Company, the International Agricultural 


Corporation and the American Surety Com- 
pany. He is a director of many other cor- 
porations, and a member of the Metropoli- 
tan, Union League, Riding, Downtown As- 
sociation and Ardsley clubs, and many 
others. He is forty-three years old. 
When the affairs of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company were 
to be straightened out, Mr. Wiggin was one 
of the committee which framed the plan of 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, 


reorganization. He is now a member of the 
executive committee of the corporation. 

As secretary of the New York Clearing- 
House Association and a member of the 
loan committee, he has borne an important 
share in making the financial history of the 
city. 

It may surely be said, in the current 
phrase of the time—and in the largest and 
best sense—that Mr. Wiggin has “made 
good” in the banking affairs of New York, 


and deservedly has attained the high place . 


he now holds. 

The Chase National Bank was organized 
in 1877 by John Thompson and _ his son, 
Samuel C. Thompson, and in December of 
that year the officers were authorized to 
lease premises for its occupancy and to 
open for business. The Thompsons, father 
and son, were the organizers and for four- 
teen years managers of the First National 
Bank of New York City. 
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John Thompson enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion and great prestige with the banking 
community and the public generally, grow- 
ing out of his ownership and editorship of 
Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter. Under 
the Thompson management the Chase Na- 
tienal prospered in a quiet way, and on 
December 7, 1886, the bank had accounts 


from 165 national banks, 409 State banks 
and bankers and 242 individuals, the ag- 


gregate deposits being in excess of five mil- 


liens. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


In the meantime, on October 30, 1886, 
the control of the bank passed into the 
hands of Henry W. Cannon, John G. Moore, 
Edward Tuck, Calvin S. Brice and General 
Samuel Thomas. Mr. Cannon became presi- 
dent, and presently thereafter, William H. 
Porter, later president of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, and now of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., was made cashier. In the 
following vear, James J. Hill was added to 
the directorate. The first act of the new 
administration was to increase the capital 
from S300,000 to $500,000, the new stock 
being paid for at the book value of the old. 

After the first year the bank paid divi- 
dends at the rate of six per cent. annually, 
and this rate was gradually increased as the 
bank grew and prospered, until the divi- 
dends reached twenty per cent. annualiy. 
In December, 1887, the capital was again 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, by a 
stock dividend; a dividend of 100 per cent. 
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being made coincident with the doubling of 
the capital stock. 

In 1906 the stockholders voted to further 
increase the capital stock $4,000,000, making 
the capitalization $5,000,000, a stock divi- 
dend of the full amount being declared. 

It is a notable fact that the capital stock 
of the bank, at current market quotations, 
is worth in the neighborhood of $30,000,000, 
and that each $100 originally invested in 
the stock now represents $5,000. 

The Chase National Bank has a present 
capital of $5,000,000, with surplus of $5,- 
000,000, and undivided profits at the last 
call of the comptroller of $3,382,871.64, 
representing a total capital equipment of 
$13,382,987 1.64. 

Hon. A. B. Hepburn, chairman of the 
board and former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, assumed the chief management in 
1898, resigning the vice-presidency of the 
National City Bank for that purpose. He 
remained as president of the Chase Na- 
tional until January of the present year, 
when he became chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Hepburn has long been 
recognized as one of the most representa- 
tive bankers of the United States. 

The other officials, in addition to Presi- 
dent Wiggin, are: Samuel H. Miller, vice- 
president; Henry M. Conkey, cashier; 
Charles C. Slade, Edwin A. Lee, William 
E. Purdy and Alfred C. Andrews, assistant 
cashiers. Directors: A. Barton Hepburn, 
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Henry W. Cannon, George F. Baker, James 
J. Hill, Albert H. Wiggin, Grant B. Schley, 
George F. Baker, Jr., John I. Waterbury 
and Francis L. Hine. 

The condition of the Chase National Bank 
appears from the accompanying statement 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
March 7: 

















ASSETS. 

U. S. bonds to secure creulation.  $1,.000,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. de- 

Oe he ne es 1,000.90 
Bonds and stocks ......ccccsscs 17,681,108.88 
iS GISCOUNTEM 2..6cicsccasace 19,305,857.59 
Time loans on ecoliaterals ..... 20,942,599.89 
Demand loans on collaterals... 27,433,232.28 
me Crom WO as cnkccivcedeves 5,487,505.68 
Exchanges for clearing house.. 16,228,767.10 
Premum on U.S. bonds ....... 47,951.30 
Five per cent. fumd) ...<scecuss 50,000.00 
Legal tender notes ............ 4,.530,601.00 
Treasury silver certificates .... 5,866,579.90 
GEE akc schicken prapeewaekadeks 14,356,430.00 

EE 65 3 Waited beceadawesunnes $132,931,632.22 

LIABILITIES. 

er err Cy $5,000,000.00 
EE éwidcacrdudasabeeksanese 5,000,000.00 
PR I eos cbt cdasewenseys 3,382,871.64 
COPECO 55 hci no we Sanvvs eaves 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, viz: 

TGIGiGGIS .cocccccccsccscscse SOR CTS8 

IN 65-55 Sickie ate eneee nage 79,278,882.65 
United States deposits ........ 1,000.00 

Ec Schoo prcaeroa enanaceial eae $132,931,632.22 


NEW COUNTERFEITS 


O* the Merchants National Bank of 
Providence, R. T. Check letter “B”; 

series 1902; J. W. Lyons, Register of 
the Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer 
of the United States; charter number, 
1131; bank number, 15995; treasury num- 
ber, V113529; portrait of William McKin- 
ley. 

This counterfeit appears to have been 
printed from very crude wood cut plates 
and is so poor that a detailed description 
of it is deemed unnecessary. One hundred 
and eighteen of these counterfeits were 
found in the possession of two Italians ar- 
rested at Taylor, Pa. 


* * * 


On the United States National Bank of 
Omaha, Neb. Check letter, “E”; series 
1902: J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treas- 
ury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the 
United States; charter number, 2978; bank 
number, 1078; treasury number, B823898; 
portrait of William McKinley. 


This counterfeit is a very crudely executed 
photomechanical production, printed on one 
piece of paper bearing ink lines to imitate 
the silk fibres of the genuine. The back of 
the specimen at hand is printed upside 
down and resembles stage money more than 
genuine currency., This counterfeit should 
not deceive the ordinary handler of money. 


* * * 


On the Citizens National Bank of Friend- 
ship, N. Y. Series of 1882; check letter, 
“CO”; J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treas- 
ury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the 
United States; charter number, 2632; bank 
number, 2235; treasury number, 907938; 
portrait of Garfield. 

This counterfeit is an uncolored photo- 
graph on one piece of paper without silk 
threads or imitation of them. The charac- 
ter of the note is so apparent that a more 
detailed description is deemed unnecessary. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


WESTCHESTER AVENUE BANK OF NEW YORK* 


HE Hunt’s Point section in the Eastern 
district of the Borough of the Bronx 
is one of the most rapidly growing 

localities, for both residential and business 
purposes, in the Northern part of New 





Joun TatLock 


PRESIDENT WESTCHESTER AVENUE BANK 


York City. Traversed as it is by the Bronx 
river and the Harlem river branch of the 
New Haven Railroad, it is furnished with 
facilities _for manufacturing enterprises 
which have been, and are being, largely 
taken up. The American Bank Note Com- 
pany, whose activities extend into all parts 
of the civilized world and whose history is 


a part of the commercial story of this coun-* 


try for the last one hundred years, has re- 
cently established in the Hunt’s Point sec- 
tion its printing house and manufacturing 
plant. 

To meet the needs of increasing business, 
as well as to furnish banking facilities to 
the inhabitants of this district, which is 

* Portraits by Oliver Lippincott, N. Y. 
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largely residential as well as manufacturing, 
the Westchester Avenue Bank began busi- 
ness on October 24, 1910, in a recently com- 
pleted structure of the American Real Es- 
tate Company, situated at the intersection 
of Southern Boulevard and Westchester 
avenue. ‘The bank has a capital of $100,000 
and a subscribed surplus of $50,000. At the 
end of its first five weeks of existence its 
deposits amounted to over $87,000, showing 
that the establishment of a banking institu- 
tion in this neighborhood is required and is 
appreciated. Interests associated with the 
American Bank Note Company have been 
largely influential in the organization of 





Frank D. PitKin 
CASHIER WESTCHESTER AVENUE BANK 


this institution, whose directorate includes 
also men of local interests. 

The president of the bank is John Tatlock, 
formerly and for many years an officer of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
later president of the Washington Life In- 
surance Company, which he rescued from 2 







































° in 1910 our business was 60% 
Is this 1. greater than in 1909. 
the 2 The volume of contracts now 
e inour hands is four times greater 
? than a year ago. 
| Answer! The efficiency of the Hoggson 
Single Contract Method of Bank 
Building is proved by the experience 
of hundreds of banks for whom we 
have executed building or remodel- 
ing work. 







(ARCHITECTURE 


ENGINEERING 


DECORATION, 


Send for onr book on ** Banks” 


[BANK] 


| EQUIPMENT] 






HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 East 44th St. : : : New York 
We Build from First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
Coast to Coast New Haven, Conn. Springfield, Mass. Norfolk, Va. 









AN sy YORK BELTING PACK con 


& 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 


An Ideal Flooring for Banks 


The most satisfactory flooring for banks. 
It is odorless, noiseless, sanitary and non-slippery. 
It is more durable than marble, mosaic, and more attractive. Can 
be made to harmonize with interior decorations. Banks all over the 
country are using this flooring. 
Write for full particulars, including opinions of these bankers. 
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Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Capital and Surplus - - $12,500,000 
Deposits - - = ~ 65,000,000 





OFFICERS 
f. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR... Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman of Board 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIEFELD, Vice-President 
E. ELMER FOYE, Vice-President, Manager Credit Dept. 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
EF. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
FE. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Branch 


DIRECTORS 


fharles I Adams, 2d William Endicott, Jr. Robert T Paine, 2a 
F. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Henry Parkman 
Oliver Ames Frederick P. Fish Andrew W Preston 
eS F \mory Reginald Foster Richard S. Russell 
William Amory George P. Gardner Philip L. Saltonstal? 
Charles F Aver Edwin Farnham Greene Herbert M. Sears 
John S. Bartlet Robert EF. Herrick Quincey A. Shaw 
Samuel Cart Henry S. Howe Howard Stockton 

B. PP. Cheney Walter Hunnewel? Charles A. Stone 

I Jefferson Coolidge Henry «(. Jackson Galen LL. Stone 
Charles E,. Cotting George E. WKeith Nathanis Thayer 
Alvah Crocker Gardiner M. Lane Lucius Tuttle 

Philip Y. DeNormandi Thomas L. Livermore H. ©. Underwood 
Philip Dexter Arthur Lyman Eliot Wadsworth 
Hon. Eben SS. Drape Churles 3S Mellen Stephen M. Weld 
worge A. Draper Lawrence Minot Sidney W. Winslow 
Frederic ¢ Dumaine Maxwell Norman Charles W Whittier 


Richard Olney 


OUR GREATEST ASSET 


This institution, with its 25,000 depositors — most of them 
individuals and small business houses — holds a position in the 
public confidence of which we are justly proud, for confidence 
of this sort is as surely an indication of strength as any array of 
figures can ever be. Moreover, the personnel of the officers and 
directors is a guarantee that the welfare of our stockholders, our 
depositors and the public will be zealously guarded. 
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state of bankruptcy and reorganized into a 
sound institution. He is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, a writer on scientific and 
financial topics, a Fellow of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society and of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, and an Associate of 
the Institute of Actuaries of London. 

Warren L. Green, vice-president of the 
new bank, is now president of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company. He entered this 
company as an apprentice in 1882, and 
successively served as manager of the 
Canadian branch, vice-president and _presi- 
dent. He is also vice-president of the 
United Bank Note Corporation. Mr. Green 
is well fitted to enter into the banking busi- 
ness and will prove to be an asset of great 
strength to the Westchester Avenue Bank. 

Frank D. Pitkin, formerly loan clerk in 
the Merchants National Bank of New 
York, is cashier. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University, class of °98, and has been 
conected with Dominick & Dominick, 
bankers. For a time he was cashier for 
the firm of Tefft, Parmeley & Nash, now 
Tefft & Company. 

The directorate also includes Z. S. Free- 
man, vice-president of the Liberty National 
Bank; C. L. Lee, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company; Frank A. Spen- 
cer, an active resident of the Hunt’s Point 
section and secretary of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, and Julius Schwartz, 
also a local resident and a member of 
Schwartz & Jaffee, prominent as manufac- 
turers in the clothing business at 568 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Westchester Avenue Bank has made 
an auspicious start with total deposits of 
$140,000 and total resources of $295,000. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS SAFE- 
GUARD THEIR CHECKS 


ITH that admirable spirit of pru- 
dence that has given the banks of 
Wisconsin an exalted reputation 

for safety, the bankers of that State have 
recently taken a step that will throw an 
additional safeguard around their business, 
protecting both the banks and the public 
from the danger of loss through the raising 
of checks and drafts. 

The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, as 
a body, has decided to adopt the use of 
George LaMonte and Son’s safety paper for 
all checks and drafts employed by mem- 
ber banks, thus rendering it impossible for 
these instruments to be “raised.” This 
paper will defeat any attempts to change 
figures once placed upon it. If touched by 
any sharp instrument or acid the surface 
of the paper immediately becomes dis- 


colored. It will even show any erasures 
made with a soft rubber. 

While the more carefully conducted banks 
have already taken the precaution to have 
their instruments thus protected, many 
banks have neglected to do so, and it is 
especially gratifying to see the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association, as an organization, 





GEORGE W. LAMONTE 


take a step so manifestly in the direction 
of greater safety in banking transactions. 

Needless to say, banking is a business 
around which every practical protection 
should be thrown. A bank that does not 
have its checks and drafts printed on 
safety paper is neglecting one of the pri- 
mary safeguards of banking, and is almost 
inviting the check-raiser to prey upon it. 

This action of the Wisconsin State Bank- 
ers’ Association is in line with the safe 
traditions with which students of the State’s 
banking history are familiar, and cannot 
fail to further enhance the already high 
reputation of the Wisconsin banks. It is, 
moreover, a step which the bankers of the 
whole country would find great profit in 
promptly imitating. 
































nts National Bank 


Mercha 
5 RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 961,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia’s most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 





BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS IN 1911. 


Iowa bankers will meet in Mason City, 
Thursday and Friday, June 15 and 16, for 
their annual convention. 

At the recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Ohio Bankers’ Association 
a committee on arrangements and _ pro- 
gramme was elected to see to it that the 
twenty-first annual convention of the or- 
ganization, which is to be held at the Hotel 
Breakers, Cedar Point, Sandusky, on July 
6 and 7, will be up to the standard of the 
past annual meetings. Cedar Point is con- 
sidered a delightful place for an outing, 
and ample hotel accommodations are ob- 
tainable. ; 

The 1911 State convention of the Arkan- 
sas Bankers’ Association will be held in 
Little Rock on April 6 and 7. All former 
conventions of the association have been 
held in April. It had been practically de- 
cided to meet during the summer at Eureka 
Springs. There are important matters 
pending which could not very well be post- 
poned. One of these is the Deaton-Turner 
banking bill, which the association wishes 
to have passed, hence hopes to meet in time 
to help get the bill through the legislature. 

May 2 and 3 next are the days selected 
for holding the sessions of the Louisiana 
Bankers’ Association. 

W. J. Henry, secretary of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association, announces that 
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Manhattan Beach has been decided upon as 
the place of the coming meeting. The days 
selected are June 22 and 23 and the Oriental 
Hotel will be used as headquarters. An 
attendance of 1,500 is expected. 


A NEW CUBAN BANK. 


According to a consular report, the Banco 
Territorial de Cuba was definitely consti- 
tuted on January 30, with a capital of $5,- 
000,000, and with Marcellino Diaz de Ville- 
gas, formerly Secretary of Hacienda, as 
president and with Jose Marimon (Banco 
Espanol de Ja Isla de Cuba), George Beh- 
rens (Hamburg), and Frank Steinhart 
(Speyer & Company), and several Cuban 
and French bankers as members of the ad- 
ministrative council. The new bank is to 
begin operations at once. 





SPOKANE CLEARING-HOUSE ELEC- 
TION. 

At the annual meeting of the Spokane 
Clearing-House Association, J. Grier Long, 
president of the Washington Trust Co., was 
chosen president of the association for the 
coming year, with Samuel Galland of the 
Northwest Loan & Trust Company, vice- 
president, and W. D. Vincent of the Old 
National as secretary and treasurer. ‘The 
directors elected were: E. T. Coman, presi- 












Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 


Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 

JNO. WILLIAMS INC. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine “American Art in Bronze and Iron," il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screens, Tablets, Signs, 
etc. Copies free to Bankers. 

“Your Architect knows Jno, Williams Inc.” 
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THe Union Trust Company of PitrsBurGH 


IS the strongest institution of its kind in the United 
States. Its surplus exceeds its capital 18 times. 
These wonderful results are due to the able manage- 
ment of its officers and directors, and the widespread 
confidence it has gained throughout the entire country. 


OFFICERS 


HENRY C. McELDOWNEY, President. SCOTT HAYES, Treasurer 
ANDREW W. MELLON, Vice President. JOHN A. IRWIN, Secretary 
JAMES M. SCHOONMAKER, Vice Pres. WILLIAM I. BERRYMAN, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Edmund C. Converse James H. Lockhart H. C. McEldowney 
John B. Finley J. Marshall Lockhart David E. Park 
Henry C. Fownes Thomas Lynch Henry Phipps 
William N. Frew Andrew W. Mellon Henry R. Rea 
Henry C. Frick Richard B. Mellon William B. Schiller 
Benjamin F. Jones, Jr. Thomas Morrison J. M. Schoonmaker 
Philander C. Knox George E. Shaw 


Capital and ie beiaas 
Surplus Lwenty Nine Million Dollars 


President 
J. R. McALLISTER 


$1,000,000 AAVgMMe No Hanns. oe 
s] 5 ’ eS ss We Ya: Cashier. 
i ey bell \ E. P. PASSMORE 


| ies We £4 k Assistant Cashier 
Surplus and co», K&S S/F L. H. SHRIGLEY. 


Assistant Cashier 


Undivided Profits GPR 7 * WILLIAM HARDY 


Foreign Ex. Dept. 


$2,822,000 {cccmmaamnasy wLIAw watchs 


Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Commercial Credits Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


DIRECTORS 
J. HAMPTON BARNES FREDERICK L. BAILY 
SAMUEL T. BODINE HENRY TATNALL EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS 
JAMES C. BROOKS CHARLTON YARNALL EDWARD T. STOTESBURY 
THOMAS DE WITT CUYLER PERCY C. MADEIRA HENRY C. FRICK 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER ELLIS P. PASSMORE JOHN B. THAYER 
WILLIAM F. HARRITY J. A. HARRIS, Jr. MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 
EDWARD B. SMITH J. RUTHERFORD MCALLISTER Cc. 8. W. PACKARD 
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Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH 


Direct, personal service is given each customer of 
this bank. The service is so flexible that it 
can be suited to the needs of the smallest coun- 
try bank or the greatest metropolitan financial 
institution. 

WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


Capital and Surplus $7,300,000 


HISTORICALLY FAMOUS 


But basing its solicitation of your business on present 
day efficiency as well as a past characterized 
by continued conservatism 


HE 


First National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


J. TATNALL LEA, THOMAS W. ANDREW, 
President. Cashier 


WM. A. LAW, CHARLES H. JAMES, 

Ist Vice-President. Asst. Cashier 

KENTON WARNE, FREAS B. SNYDER, 
2d Vice-President. Asst. Cashier 


Capital & Surplus, $3,000,000 
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BINDERS , 
BLANKS - 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 





FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 





CHICAGO 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





dent of the Exchange National; J. P. M. 


Richards, president of the Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Company, and T. H. Brewer, 
president of the Fidelity National. Fo!- 
lowing the annual meeting the bankers sat 
down to a banquet which included as guests 
a number ot bank employes and directors. 
Over cighty were in attendance. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK THRIVING UNDER 
PRESIDENCY OF WILLIAM 

POILLON. 


On the first day of January, the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of New York rendered 
a statement in which its deposits and re- 
sources were reported to be $48,499,963 and 
$57,878,919 respectively. At the close of bus- 
iness February 28, 1911, both items showed 
marked gains. The deposits are now $52,- 
195.924 and the resources will total $62,- 
006,342. 

Righteen days after the January state- 
ment appeared William C. Poillon, then 
vice-president, was made president. 

Mr. Poillon is a self-made man, inasmuch 
as every step up in the world of finance 
has been attained without outside influence. 
He was born on November 19, 1872, in New 
York City and received his early education 
in its schools. 


RUDOLPH GUENTHER 


Financial Advertising 
115 Broadway ’Phone 490 Cortlandt 


Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
would be pleasedtoconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 


We entered the service of the Mercantile 
Trust Company on October 16, 1889, and 
demonstrated from the start that he pos- 
sessed those qualities of perseverence and 
initiative that have taken him to the top. 





Witiiam C. Portion 
PRESIDENT MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


In less than eight years, on July 17, 1895, 
he was elected assistant treasurer of the 
company, and on March 20, 1901, he became 
treasurer. On January 20, 1904, he was 
made vice-president, and on January 18, 
1911, was elected president. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Poillon is 
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Deposits, $29,000,000.00 


CLEVELAND, OFIO 


Surplus and Profits - $1390,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Gorrespondence Invited 





Collections a Specialty 














a director of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. vice-president and a director of the 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company, and vice- 
president and a director of the Mercantile 
burglar Alarm Company. 

He is a member of the Lawyers’, Repub- 
lican and Larchmont Yacht, Clubs. He also 
belongs to the Seventh Regiment Veterans’ 
Association. 


SIOUX CITY DESIGNATED AS RE- 
SERVE CENTER. 


With the establishment of Sioux City as 
a reserve city on March 1 considerable of 
the money which has been sent to Des 
Moines and Cedar Rapids banks by the 
bankers of South Dakota and Nebraska has 
been removed to the Sioux City institutions. 
A large number of the Dakota bankers 
have received permission from the comp- 
troller of currency to make the change. 


CONSOLIDATION OF TWO OKLAHO- 
MA CITY BANKS. 
Consolidation of the Oklahoma City Na- 


tional Bank and the Central Reserve Bank 
of Oklahoma City, took place recently. and 








If you will allow your Buffalo Collections to 


COME 
TO US 


you will be entirely satisfied with 
the results 


- - $300,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 362,000.00 
Deposits - - -  5,285,000.00 


A, D. BISSELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-President 
E. J. NEWELL, Cashier 
HOWARD BISSELL, Asst. Cashier 
(. @. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 


THE 


peoptes f 


the larger bank, under the name of the 
Oklahoma City National, opened in the 
quarters heretofore occupied by the Cen- 
tral Reserve, with deposits of $2,000,000. 

The officers and directors of the consoli- 
dated banks are as follows: H. W. Wil- 
liams, president; A. M. Young, vice-presi- 
dent; Don Lacy, vice-president and cashier; 
C. H. Everest, vice-president; W. M. Bon- 
ner, assistant cashier; Homer Eiler, Ed. S. 
Vaughi, John B. Doolin, J. T. Sturm, H. 
W. Pentecost, J. W. Galvin, W. I. Grebert, 
R. K. Wooten, J. N. Dodson and J. A. 
Stine, directors. 

The consolidation of the two banks was 
the outgrowth of negotiations that had been 
pending since H. W. Williams arrived in 
Oklahoma City from Greenville two months 
ago and acquired the Oklahoma City Na- 
tional Bank. The transaction was for 
purely business reasons, and on March 2 the 
capital stock of the consolidated banks, 
under the name of the Oklahoma City Na- 
tional Bank, will be increased from $100,000 
to $500,000, with a surplus of $50,000. 


TO FIX NEW PRICE FOR BONDS. 


The retirement of the $64,000,000 of three 
per cent. Spanish war bonds now outstand- 
ing may he one of the features of Secre- 
tary MacVeagh's financial plan, after the 
treasury has been replenished with a pre- 
liminary issue of $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
of Panama bonds. The Spanish war bonds 
were issued in 1898, were payable at any 
time after 1908 and do not mature until 
1918. About $20,000,000 of them are owned 
by the national banks and held by the 
treasury as security for national bank notes 
and public deposits. 

As soon as the details of Secretary Mac- 
Veagh’s plan are perfected the first issue 
of the Panama bonds will be made under 
the new law, which exempts them from the 
use of security for bank circulation. The 
issue will mark a new epoch in the finances 
of this government. All bonds issued here- 
tofore have carried the circulation privilege, 
and Treasury officials think have carried an 
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Banks contemplating improvements 
should consult us immediately, there- 
by avoiding errors in planning. 

We Plan, Design and Build Banks 
complete, including Interior Work, 
Decorations and Equipment. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS 
giving us an idea of what work you 
have in mind This will place you 
under no obligation. 








artificial value as a result. The new issue, 
being available for investment only, will es- 
tablish a new price for this Government’s 
securities. Under the law they cannot be 
issued at less than par, and it is likely that 
they will be sold to the highest bidders. 


LOAN COMPANIES IN NEW YORK 
INCREASE ASSETS. 


The New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, for the first time in many years, 
makes no special recommendations in_ its 
annual report relative to savings and loan 
associations. Superintendent Cheney stated 
that the new law, which went into effect on 
January 1, should have a fair trial first. 
The report has nothing but praise for the 
new statute. 

“The associations in all sections of the 
State have made unusual progress during 
the past vear,” says the report. “At the 
close of 1910 the reported assets of such 
associations were $3,825,733 greater than at 
the beginning. There was an increase in 
membership of 10,565, and an increase in the 
number of shares issued of 93,081.” 

Superintendent Cheney declares that sav- 
ings and loans associations play a far more 
important part in the economy of the State 
than would be indicated in a statement of 
comparative resources. At present there are 
associations in fifty-four out of the sixty- 
one counties. 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL OF WACO, TEX., 
INCREASES CAPITAL. 


Announcement was made recently to the 
effect that the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Waco, Tex., had increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $250,000. : 

Early in the year the movement for an 
increase of stock took shape. A dividend 
of $150,000 (in addition to the usual annual 
dividend of January) was declared and ap- 
portioned arnong shareholders. A resolution 
to increase the stock to $250,000 was adopted 
by unanimous vote of shareholders, and the 


Jatter were invited and given opportunity to 
invest the special dividend in stock. Every 
shareholder, without even one _ exception, 
cheerfully assented, and the redistribution 
of stock ensued. Every stockholder who 
held one share received two and a half 
shares of the stock—and there was still left 
in the surplus and undivided profits account 
over $62,500, thus giving the stock as now 
held an actual face value of $1.25. 


FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL. 


Directors of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank of Chicago have voted to recommend 
to the stockholders an increase of $500,000 
in the capital of the bank to a total of 
$2,000,000. A meeting of the stockholders 











GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 
Charlies T. Wills William H. Gelshenea 
Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams | 


SURPLUS 


$1,000,000 
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The Old Style Carbon The Mazda Lamp, 
Filament Lamp ,; The “Sun’s Only Rival” 


150% More Light from the 
Same Amount of Electricit 








That’s one reason why thousands of men 
in all lines of business are now using mil- 
lions of MAZDA Lamps. 


As many more are substituting the new 
for the old—replacing the illuminants of 
yesterday with the “Sun’s Only Rival.” 


Most business men find summer the 
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logical season for making lighting™,im- \\ 
provements. Now is the time to plan'the | \ 


changes and to try out the MAZDA Lamp. | 


Ask your lighting company or electrical \ 


contractor about it. 
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to pass upon the proposition will be held 
about April 10. 

It is the intention to offer the new stock 
at $125 a share to the old holders in the 
ratio of one new share for every three of 
the present issue. While it was not an- 
nounced that this capital increase is to be 
in connection with the formation of a trust 
company, it is understood to be so. The 
national bank already has a charter for the 
Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank. 
It is understood that the trust company will 
be started soon after the removal of the 
Fort Dearborn to the American Trust 
Building, of which it will get possession 
April t, the building having been purchased 
recently by Edward and William Tilden and 
other Fort Dearborn interests. In its last 
published report the Fort Dearborn showed 
$16,700,000 deposits and $11,000,000 of loans. 
The surplus and undivided profits were 
about $425,000. 


WOMAN ELECTED TO DIRECTOR- 
ATE. 

The following directors have been chosen 
by the stockholders of the State Bank of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.: Mrs. Caroline Cook, 
Waldo G. Morse, Wilmot P. Elwell, Thomas 
W. Pollard, Charles F. Hammond, Fred I.. 
Story and Charles S. Sanderson. 


NEW CASHIER FOR DETROIT BANK. 


Charles J. Higgins, cashier of the Central 
State Bank, of Jackson, Mich., has accepted 
a position as cashier of the Metropolitan 
State Bank of Detroit. He succeeds George 
H. Sweet, who held that place since the or- 
ganization of the bank. 


CHANGES IN CENTURY BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 


J. J. Kennedy has been elected a vice- 
president of the Century Bank, to succeed 
Henry Dimse, who became associated with 
the Greenwich Bank as vice-president in 


February. Cashier C. S. Mitchell of the 
Century has also been elected to a vice- 
presidency in the institution, his title be- 
coming vice-president and cashier. Other 
changes in the Cenutry are the election to 
its board of Joseph S. House, cashier of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, and 
Robert P. Zobel, president of the Bruns- 
wick Realty Co. They take the places of 
Leroy W. Baldwin and Mr. Dimse. The 
election of Mr. House is said to follow the 
acquistion of some of the Century stock by 
interests friendly to the Mechanics & Met- 
als National. 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF NEW 
YORK ISSUES CALL FOR EM- 
PLOYEES’ PHOTOS. 


A gallery of photographs of all the em- 
ployees of the Corn Exchange Bank, with its 
various branches, is being collected by the 
bank officials. Along with it the bank is 
gathering up life sketches of the employees 
and filing the photographs and_ sketches 
away together in its vaults. 

The idea is new in bank affairs. It orig- 
inated a month ago at a conference of 
the bank’s officials. They had found it im- 
possible to get in personal touch with all 
the employees. so the idea of the photo- 
graphs and the personally written sketches 
was evolveu, The employees—some fifty of 
them are women—have all taken to the 
scheme most agreeably. 

The order to the Corn Exchange Bank 
employees to send in their photographs and 
writeups of their careers to the president's 





BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers Magazine 
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Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 


WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 





office was sent out soon after the recent con- 
ference. Since then the bank attaches have 
been busy with photographers, as the order 
has been to send in nothing but the latest 
pictures. There are 400 employees in the 
bank’s different branches, and half of them 
have thus far complied with the order. 

The photograph scheme has been jocu- 
larly referred to by the bank attaches as 
the “Rogues’ Gullery.” 


MERGER OF BALTIMORE BANKS. 


A bank merger which took place in Balti- 
more early in March brings to the National 
Bank of Baltimore for the second time with- 
in the past two months considerable aug- 
mentation in business. At the close of the 
year the bank effected the merger with it of 
the Third National Bank, which had de- 
posits of over $3,000,000; under another ar- 
rangement the Commercial & Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank has also become a part of the 
National Bank of Baltimore, this acquisi- 
tion adding to the latter deposits of nearly 
a million and a half, and giving the united 
bank total deposits of $7,600,000. As in 
the case of the proceedings under which 
the Third National was absorbed, Messrs. 
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Middendorf, Williams & Co. of Baltimore, 
who acquired a large interest in the Com- 
mercial & Farmers’ National last summer, 
took an active part in consummating its 
consolidation with the National Bank of 
Baltimore. The Commercial & Farmers’ 
National was one of the older of the coun- 
try’s banking institutions, dating from 
April, 1810. Throughout the entire cen- 
tury of its existence it has made its home at 
Howard and German streets. It had a 
capital of $500,000 and surplus and profits 
of $114,000, and its merger is effected on 
the basis of the liquidation value of its 
shares. All the officers and employees of 
the institution, it is understood, will be re- 
tained by the National Bank of Baltimore, 
and the directorate of the latter is to be 
enlarged so as to include some of the mem- 
bers of the board of the absorbed bank. 
The National Bank of Baltimore, the third 
oldest bank in the United States, was estab- 
lished in 1795. It has a capital of $1,210,700. 


MICHIGAN BANKS CONSOLIDATE. ~ 


In the merger of the Saginaw County 
Savings Bank and the Bank of Saginaw one 
of the most important consolidations in the 
history of the city of Saginaw was formed. 
It gives Saginaw one of the largest banking 
institutions in the State, with over $9,000,000 
in assets, capital of $50,000, surplus of $50,- 
000 and undivided profits of over $200,000. 

All officers of the old banks will be the 
same, with the exception of Charles A. 
Khuen, treasurer of the County Savings 
Bank, who will act as assistant cashier and 
vice-president and will have charge of the 
west side office, where a new $80,000 build- 
ing is being constructed. 


NEW BANK IN PROVIDENCE. 


The Columbus Exchange Bank, a State 
institution, has recently been organized in 
Providence, R. I., with a capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $20,000. It was organized 
to take over the private banking business 
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of Mariano Vervena, Italian consul in Provi- 
dence, and already has deposits of over 
$125,000. It is located at No. 2 Market 


square, with a branch at 332 Atwells avenue. 
The officers are: President, Mariano Ver- 
vena; vice-presidents, Richard E. Lyman 
and Vito L. Raia; treasurer, A. E. Car- 
penter: directors, M. Vervena, V. L. Raia, 
Chas. A. Sylvia, Frederick H. Jackson, P. 
Conea, H. F. McColl, G. de Benedictis, 11. 
W. Greenough, A. Laurienzo, R. E. Lyman, 
O. Batastini. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
YORK NOW PAYING FORTY 
PER CENT. 


The First National Bank of New York 
has increased its dividend for the quarter 
two per cent. by announcing a_ disburse- 
ment of seven per cent. on the bank stock 
and three per cent. on the stock of the First 
Securities Company,’ the holding company 
organized a few years ago to absorb the 
security holdings of the bank. The last 
quarterly dividend paid on the bank stock 
was five per cent. With the bank stock 
paying seven per cent. a quarter and sub- 
sidiaries stock three per cent., the two com- 
bined are now paying forty per cent. an- 
nually. 


BANK PROMOTION IN PROVIDENCE. 


H. Howard Pepper, until recently as- 
sistant treasurer of the Industrial Trust 
Co. of Providence, R. I., has been  pro- 


moted to the position of trust officer in the 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


Providence, R. I. 


Send Us Your Rhode Island Collections 








H. Howarp Pepper 
TRUST OFFICER, 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


same institution. Mr. Pepper came to the 
Industrial Trust Co. from the Third Na- 
tional Bank in 1900, when that bank was 
absorbed, as receiving teller. Later he was 
made assistant secretary and in 1910 be- 
came assistant treasurer. Mr. Pepper has 
also been president of the Providence Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, and is 
now vice-president of the Bank Clerks’ Mu- 
tual Benefit Association of Rhode Island. 
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STATE OF VIRGINIA, and 
CITY OF RICHMOND DEPOSITORY 
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American National Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia 


Now occupies its new and handsomely equipped quarters 
in the American National Bank Building, corner of Tenth 
and Main Streets, and with its increased Capital and 
Surplus is better prepared than ever before to handle the 
business of its patrons. 
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JOHN B. PURCELL 
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FREDERICK E. NOLTING, 2nd Vice-President 


CHAS. R. BURNETT 
J. C. JOPLIN Assistant 
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Earned Surplus, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


BILL OF 
LADING DRAFTS 
ON RICHMOND A SPECIALTY 


Strong in resources, conservative 


management, progressive in_ policy 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Industrial Trust Co. is an important 
institution, with capital of $3,600,000, surplus 
and profits of $3,633,000, and deposits of 
$42,000,000. It has a large trust business. 
Its banking rooms are now being greatly 
enlarged and new safe deposit vaults in- 
stalled. 





NEW CASHIER AT LUMBERMAN’S 
NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON. 
Lynn P. Talley, who was recently called 

from the City National Bank of Dallas, 

Texas, to succeed A. S. Vandervoort as 





Lynw P. Tatrey 


CASHIER LUMBERMANS NATIONAL OF HOUSTON, 


TEXAS 





cashier of the Lumberman’s National Bank, 
is known and respected throughout the 
South as a practical banker of wide and 
varied experience. 

At the age of nine vears he removed with 
his parents to ‘Temple, Texas, a new town 
at that time, founded by the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Te Railway. Mr. Talley gradu- 
ated with honors from the public schools 
of this city and immediately started out to 
make his way in the world. His first posi- 
tion was that of bookkeeper in a dry goods 
store. Ambitious, he borrowed money and 
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took a course in a shorthand school. Thus 
equipped he was employed for eight months 
with a cotton firm and afterwards did ex- 
pert stenographic reporting for railroads. 
In September, 1902, Mr. Talley accepted a 
position as exchange teller with the City 
National Bank of Dallas, and was_pro- 
moted successively to manager collection 
ind transit departments, becoming assist- 
ant cashier in 1905, cashier in 1907 and a 
director a few months ago. 


GENERAL NEWS NOTES 


Personal and Otherwise 


George T. Riddle has been elected pres- 
ident of the Franklin Bank of St. Louis, to 
succeed G. W. Garrels, who died recently. 
Mr. Riddle was vice-president of the bank 
for four years and a director for thirteen 
years. He is president of the Riddle-Roh- 
bein Company, which conducts the Missis- 
sippi Valley Planing Mills. He has been 
in that business since 1870. 

He will continue as president of the mill 
company, but has arranged for his son-in- 
law, E. F. Bradbury, who is secretary of 
the Riddle-Rohbein Company, to relieve 
him of part.of his duties, so he can devote 
much of his time to directing the bank. 
Henry Meier, Jr., was elected vice-president 
of the bank to succeed Mr. Riddle. The 
vacancy on the board caused by the death 
of Mr. Garrels has been left open. 


—The new banking room of the Seandi- 
navian-American Bank, of Tacoma, in the 
Berlin Building, which was recently pur- 
chased by that institution, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and when finished 
will be one of the handsomest rooms on the 
Coast. Its location at the corner of 
Fleventh and Pacific avenue, is one of the 
best in the city, and the appointments of the 
bank room are so convenient that the of- 
ficers, employees and customers will all be 
equally well satisfied. The bank officers 
expect to be in their new banking room 
some time in March. 


—Harry Yeager, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Lewiston, Mont., 
has been appeinted a national bank exam- 
iner for Montana. 


Announcement has been made by the 
City National Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., 
of the election of David F. Read as vice- 


~— 





president of the institution. Robert <A. 
Beers has been appointed assistant cashier. 


—James H. Griffith, formerly connected 
with Tue Bankers MaGaztne and who had 
charge of the Manhattan business of the 
Bank of Long Island, is now connected with 
the Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
City. His specialty will be estates and cor- 
poration work. 


—The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York reports its total resources as of Feb- 
ruary 28 to be $173,471,958, and its de- 
posits, $133.764,586. Undivided profits, ex- 
clusive of the $18,000,000 surplus are 
$3,941,047. 


Two of the leading banks in Tulsa, 
Okla., the Colonial Trust and the Oklahoma 
State Bank, have consolidated under the 
name of the Colonial Trust Company. L. 
1D). Marr, is now connected with the new or- 
ganization as one of the vice-presidents, 
which is the only change in the official ros- 
ter. 


In its statement of March 7 the re- 
sources of the Marine National Bank of 
Buftalo are reported to be $30,197,012 and 
compare with $29,921,167 on January 7. 
The bank has in addition to its $2,000,000 
capital (of which $1,500,000 has been 
earned) surplus and profits (earned) of 
S1,411,391. Its deposits will aggregate $25,- 
860,121. 


—T. M. Campbell, ex-Governor of Texas, 
is said to be one of the principals in the or- 
ganization of the Guaranty State Bank of 
Palestine, Tex. The institution has been 
formed with $100,000 capital, and the fol- 
lowing management, has been chosen: P. W. 
Fzell. president: G. E. Dilley, vice-presi- 
dent; J. BE. Angly, cashier, and T. M. Camp- 
bell, Jr., assistant cashier. Ex-Governor 
Campbell is a director. It is stated that 
the compzny will begin business at an early 
date, operating under the guaranty-fund 
plan. 


Total resources of the Commercial Ger- 
man National Bank of Peoria, IIL, increased 
almost one million dollars during the sixty 
days subsequent to the publication of the 
bank’s latest statement. They now stand 
at $7,302,954. The present volume of loans 
and discounts is $4,213.997, the present sur- 
plus fund reaches $550,000, and the total 
deposits are given as $5,577,647. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


Charles G. Greene, cashier of the Mer- 
chants National of Los Angeles, has re- 
signed to make another business connection. 
A suecessor will soon be named. Meantime, 
J. Ui. Ramboz, assistant cashier, is attending 
to the duties of the office. 


Mirectors of the National Newark 
Banking Company, of Newark, N. J., have 
appointed Walter M. Van Deusen as cash- 
jer to replace the late Henry W. Tunis. 
Mr. Van Deusen has been assistant cashier 
of the institution for the past three years. 


According to the last report given out 
by the First National Bank of Chicago and 
its affiliated institution, the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, the combined deposits of 
both banks is placed at $168,155,562 and the 
combined resources total nearly two hun- 
dred millions of dollars. The First Nation- 
al alone reports deposits of $116,044,873; 
the First Trust has 852,110,689 of deposits. 


R. J. Waters, president of the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Los Angeles, has also be- 
come president of the Broadway Bank and 
Trust Company, which was recently ac- 
quired by interests representing the Citi- 
zens’ National. Warren Gillelen and R. W. 
Kenny, who were respéctively president and 
cashier of the trust company, now take po- 
sitions as vice-presidents of the company. 


—William . Day, acting president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
elected a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
New York, to take the place made vacant 
by the death of Paul Morton, president of 
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the Equitable Life. The directors of the 
Mercantile Trust Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of five per 
cent., payable to stockholders of record on 
March 31. 


—The Fidelity Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., now has two vice-presidents in- 
stead of one, prevision for a second office of 
this nature having recently been made by 
the directors. Gilmer S. Adams has been 
chosen senior vice-president, John T. Malone 
being the other vice-president. 


—-A permit to organize the Austin Ave- 
nue State Bank at Oak Park, Chicago, has 
been issued by the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts to Henry Phillinger, William B. 
Ross and Harold Phillinger. The institu- 
tion is to have $100,000 capital. 


G. Foster Smith, cashier of the Nassau 
National Bank of Brooklyn Borough, has 
been elected chairman of Group VII of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association, 
Edgar McDonald having retired from the 
office because of the demands upon his time 
as president of the Nassau National. 


~—-The trust company section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association is planning a 
banquet of national character to be held in 
New York, at the Waldorf, on May 5, when 
the executive committee will be back from 
Nashville, Tenn. While details are not vet 
complete, a committee of arrangements has 
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been formed, which includes the principal 
trust company officers in New York and 
the leading banking centres of the country. 
It is expected that members of the trust 
company section from all over the United 
States will attend. 


On March 7 the Hanover National Bank 
of New York reported loans and discounts 
of $63,960,479; a surplus fund of $12,000,- 
000; deposits of $65,086,085, and total re- 
sources of $118,794,729. 


—The Boston News Bureau in a _ recent 
statement of the earnings of the Boston 


banks, placed the National Rockland Bank 
fourth in the list with earnings for the year 
of 23.2 per cent. Mr. Frederic W. Rugg, 
the present president of the Rockland, has 
held that oftice since 1907 and during the 
intervening period the bank’s deposits have 
grown from $2,400,000 to $3,400,000, or for- 
ty per cent., while the surplus and _ profits 
have increased from $402,000 to $530,000, 
or over thirty per cent. In the meantime 
the annual dividend has been increased from 
seven per cent. in 1906, to eight per cent. 
in 1907, 1908 and 1909, and ten per cent. 
in 1910. The capital of the bank has re- 
mained at $300,000. 
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CANADIAN NOTES 


—The forty-second annual general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Royal Bank 
of Canada was held in the banking house in 
Montreal, on Thursday, January 19, 1911, at 
eleven o’clock. Net profits for the year, 
after deducting charges of management, ac- 
crued interest on deposits, full provision for 
all bad and doubtful debts and rebate of 
interest on unmatured bills, amounted to 
$951,336.99; balance of profit and loss ac- 
count on December 31, 1909, was $228,393.94. 
There was appropriated as follows: Divi- 
dends, Nos. 90, 91 and 92, at eleven per 
cent., and No. 93, at twelve per cent. per 
annum, $586,500; transferred to officers’ 
pension fund, $50,000; written off bank 
premises account, $200,000; transferred to 
reserve fund, $100,000; balance of profit and 
loss carried forward, $243,230.93. 

Negotiations for the purchase of the 
Union Bank of Halifax were successfully 
concluded during the year, and the business 
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reer ie 1,100,000 375,000 
RO eerie eens 2,000,000 1,700,000 
rm SS 4,600,000 
RU a kiae's) pi miare eiwie eiwracpreie 5,000,000 5,700,000 
PERO av aeaigdioreseabiae¥ se 6,200,000 *7,000,000 


$243,230. 


*Also undivided profits, 


of that bank was taken over on November 
1, 1910. Through its absorption, the Roy- 
al’s connection in the Maritime Provinces 
and West* Indies has been materially 
strengthened. 

The accompanying comparative state- 
ment shows the bank’s progress since in- 
corporation, 


BURROUGHS “ALL STAR CLUB’”’ 
HOLDS CONVENTION 


HE Burroughs “All Star Club” is one 
of the many unique organizations 
prompted by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company to instill enthusiasm into 
its selling force. It is composed of sales- 
men who have made not less than 100 per 
cent. of their quota of sales each month for 
three consecutive months and who average 
at least 135 per cent. of their quota for the 


Deposits. Loans, Total assets. 
$284,656 $266,970 $729,163 
1,232,362 2,086,655 2,874,805 
3,271,605 4,462,703 5,849,017 
12,015,710 12,342,094 17,844,038 
37,443,441 30,660,987 50,470,210 
50,822,129 43,838,544 67,051,102 
72,079,607 60,586,261 92,510,346 
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same period. On January 9 eighty mem- 
bers caine from all over the 
and Canada, at the company’s expense, to 
spend a week at the home office exchanging 
ideas and listening to addresses and talks 
on tle fine points about the machine. 
The company served luncheon each day 
in the convention hall. In the middle of the 


week there was a smoker and a vaudeville 


United States’ 


performance, and on the last night of the 
convention visitors, officers of the company 
and members of the sales department ban- 
queted at one of the downtown hotels, cov- 
ers being laid for 160. 


During the month of December 3,056 
Burroughs machines were sold, netting the 
company $982,862.50. This established 4 
record of 19,635 machines for the year. 














Rvet W. Poor 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
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